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REMARKS, 


WHEN  we  consider  how  much  longer  the  life  of  a 
nation  is  than  that  of  a  man  ;  how  much  less  its 
fate  is  influenced  by  the  unknown  causes  to  which 
we  give  the  name  of  chance,  and  with  how  much 
nearer  an  approach  to  certainty  its  crimes  and  follies 
bring  with  them  their  appropriate  punishment,  we 
might  suppose,  if  we  were  unacquainted  with  history, 
that  nations  obtain  at  least  as  easily  and  as  certainly 
as  individuals  the  wisdom  that  is  the  result  of  expe- 
rience. If  a  man  of  ordinary  sense  has  undergone 
great  suffering,  and  incurred  great  danger  by  pursuing 
a  given  line  of  action ;  if  he  has  discovered  the  con- 
nexion between  his  misfortunes  and  his  conduct,  and 
has  escaped  by  a  total  change  of  measures,  it  is  not 
probable  that  he  will  soon  fall  again  into  the  same 
errors,  or  even  into  errors  the  same  in  kind.  If  he  finds 
that  the  peculation  of  his  agents  has  reduced  him  to 
the  verge  of  ruin,  and  that  their  peculation  was  the  re- 
sult of  his  own  blind  confidence,  it  is  probable  that  he 
will  for  the  future  look  narrowly  into  his  affairs.  If 
he  has  begun  the  education  of  his  eldest  son  on  a  system 
of  over  strictness  or  over  indulgence,  and  has  been  forced 
to  alter  it,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  will  repeat  the 
same  fault  with  his  second  son.  It  is  more  likely  that 
he  will  fall  into  the  opposite  extreme.  Though  the  wisest 
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men  do  not  make  a  full  use  of  their  experience,  yet 
even  ordinary  men  are  in  a  great  measure  governed  by  it, 
and  those  must  be  absolute  fools  who  utterly  neglect  it. 

But  unhappily  we  should  be  mistaken  if  we  were  to 
expect  from  the  most  civilised  nations  the  practical 
sense  of  ordinary  men.  For  twenty  years  France 
endured  all  the  miseries  of  unsuccessful  and  of  suc- 
cessful war.  She  found  every  defeat  and  every  triumph 
lead  to  fresh  burthens  and  fresh  losses.  Her  ports 
were  deserted,  her  capital  was  twice  occupied  by  a 
victorious  enemy,  her  fields  were  tilled  by  old  men 
and  women  ;  every  parent  saw  his  adult  sons  carried 
off  by  the  conscription,  in  all  probability  never  to  be 
heard  of  again,  and  felt  that  he  was  rearing  their 
younger  brothers  only  to  fit  them  for  a  similar  fate. 
While  under  the  actual  pressure  of  these  sufferings, 
France  eagerly  caught  at  peace,  whatever  might  be  its 
price.  She  surrendered  colonies,  gave  up  territories 
and  boundaries,  submitted  to  a  dynasty  that  she  both 
hated  and  despised,  engaged  to  pay  a  tribute,  and  even 
allowed  her  fortresses  to  be  held  as  a  security. 

Twenty-five  years  after,  she  was  ready  to  rush  into 
a  war  against  the  whole  of  Europe,  a  war  far  more 
unpromising  than  that  which  had  pushed  her  to  the 
very  brink  of  national  destruction,  not  because  she  was 
injured  or  even  menaced,  but  because  the  signature  of 
a  treaty  in  which  she  had  refused  to  concur  had  not 
been  intimated  to  her  with  sufficient  politeness.  The 
weakest  man  would  have  profited  by  experience  better 
than  one  of  the  most  civilised  nations. 

The   cause  of  this   lamentable   difference   between 
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a  nation  and    a   man   is,    that   the   experience   of  a 
man  is  personal,  that  of  a  nation  is  in  a  great  measure 
historical.  A  man  retains  his  identity.     He  is  the  same 
person  at  twenty  and  at  sixty.     He  recollects  in  ad- 
vanced age  what  was  his  conduct  in  youth,  and  what 
were  the  advantages  and  the  evils  which  it  occasioned. 
But  the  identity  of  a  nation  is  perpetually  changing : 
every  thirty  years  the  conduct  of  its  affairs  is  in  the 
hands   of  a  new   generation,   who  know    only    from 
tradition  the  fortunes  of  their  predecessors.     In  the 
year  1864,  how  few  of  those  who  influenced  the  affairs 
of  England  in  1834,  will  have  any  political  existence? 
And  how  constant  will  have  been  the  change  during 
the   whole  intermediate  period?     How   great   has  it 
been  during  the  seven  years  that  have  elapsed  ?     How 
great  is  the  number  of  those,   formerly  active  each 
in  the  public  business  of  his  own  circle,  whom  death 
or  illness,  or  indifference,  or  change  of  circumstances 
has  removed  from  the  stage  ?     How  many  have  suc- 
ceeded to  them,   who,   seven  years  or  even  five  years 
ago,  thought  of  nothing  but  their  private  concerns, 
their  private  pleasures,  or  their  private  duties  ? 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  reflection  by 
observing  the  change  which  has  apparently  taken 
place  in  public  opinion  on  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  subjects  on  which  that  opinion  is  exercised, — the 
administration  of  the  laws  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

The  desire  to  relieve  distress  is  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful impulses  in  human  nature.  It  is  compounded,  as 
is  the  case  with  almost  all  our  strong  principles,  of 
several  ingredients ;  of  great  pain  in  contemplating 
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unrelieved  suffering,  of  great  pleasure  in  contemplating 
the  happiness  of  those  who  are  relieved,  even  if  we 
take  no  part  in  affording  the  relief,  and  of  still  greater 
pleasure,  from  the  gratitude  and  veneration  of  those 
whom  we  relieve  ourselves.  And  it  may  be  indulged, 
like  every  other  impulse,  to  a  mischievous  excess. 
Charity,  if  excessive  or  ill -directed,  injures  the  self- 
respect,  the  industry,  and  the  providence  of  the  re- 
ceiver. And  even  if  applied  beneficially  as  respects  its 
object,  its  amount  may  be  so  great  in  proportion  to 
the  means  of  the  giver,  as  to  impair  his  fortune,  and 
to  injure  his  happiness  and  usefulness.  To  each  of 
these  evils  nature  opposes  antagonist  principles.  '  It 
opposes  to  excessive  liberality  the  desire  to  possess,  to 
enjoy,  and  to  accumulate.  It  protects  us  from  ill- 
directed  charity,  by  making  our  sympathy  with  want 
dependent,  in  a  great  measure,  on  our  acquaintance 
with  the  sufferer.  It  leads  us,  therefore,  to  give  aid 
chiefly  to  those  whom  we  know,  and  in  proportion  to 
our  knowledge  of  them.  Our  own  relations,  our  own 
friends,  and  our  own  dependents  are  the  great  objects 
of  our  bounty  :  their  sufferings  give  us  most  pain,  their 
relief  and  their  gratitude  give  us  most  pleasure ;  and 
our  intimate  knowledge  of  their  characters,  and  of  the 
nature  and  of  the  causes  of  their  distress,  enables  us 
to  relieve  them  in  the  degree  and  in  the  manner  least 
injurious  to  their  independence,  their  exertion,  and 
their  forethought.  Such  is  the  force  of  these  anta- 
gonist principles,  that  our  charitable  feelings,  if  un- 
assisted by  the  sanctions  of  law  or  of  religion,  seem 
likely  to  err  rather  from  deficiency  than  from  excess. 
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But  they  are  seldom  left  so  unassisted  in  Christian, 
or  even  in  Mahometan  countries.  Both  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  the  Mahometan  religion  inculcate  indis- 
criminate almsgiving  as  a  religious  duty.  They  con- 
sider the  mere  act  of  giving  as  meritorious,  without 
reference  to  its  ultimate  influence  on  the  receiver  :  and 
in  Protestant  countries,  where  wiser  notions  prevail, 
the  law  now  generally  interferes,  and  provides  that  the 
relief  of  indigence  shall  not  be  left  solely  to  the  sym- 
pathy implanted  in  us  by  nature. 

To  interfere,  however,  with  the  principles  given 
to  us  by  nature  ;  to  remove  the  obstacles  which  she 
has  placed  in  the  way  of  certain  lines  of  conduct,  and 
to  substitute  for  them  regulations  of  our  own,  is 
always  a  most  delicate  experiment.  It  can  succeed 
only  when  the  legislator  is  fully  aware  of  his  danger ; 
when  he  endeavours  to  make  as  little  change  as 
possible,  and  carefully  inserts  new  checks  and  new 
barriers  in  the  room  of  those  which  he  takes  away. 

It  was  in  this  cautious  manner  that  compulsory 
charity  was  introduced  into  England.  In  the  first 
place,  the  providing  relief  was  made  a  parochial  charge, 
and  the  distributing  it  a  parochial  duty.  Even  now 
the  average  population  of  an  English  parish  does  not 
exceed  two  hundred  families.  At  the  period  in  question, 
the  sixteenth  century,  it  did  not  exceed  fifty  families. 
With  the  exception  of  the  short-lived  14  Eliz.,  cap.  5, 
all  the  early  Acts  vested  the  assessment  and  distribution 
of  relief  in  the  hands  of  the  principal  householders, 
persons  who  must  themselves  feel  the  burthen  of  the 
rate,  and  be  acquainted  with  the  persons  and  characters 
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of  the  applicants.  And  secondly,  though  they  no 
longer  left  the  idler  to  starve,  they  substituted  for  the 
penalties  inflicted  by  nature,  whipping,  maiming,  burn- 
ing, chains,  slavery  ;  and  on  the  third,  or,  in  some 
cases,  on  the  second  offence,  death.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, these  violent  enactments  became  obsolete,  and  a 
still  greater  change  was  effected  by  the  3  &  4  Wm.  & 
Mary,  cap.  11,  and  the  9  Geo.  I.  cap.  7,  which  gave, 
or  were  construed  to  give,  to  the  justices  of  the  peace 
residing  within  the  parish,  or,  if  there  be  none  there, 
in  the  parts  next  adjoining,  the  power  to  order  relief, 
— a  power,  however,  which  could  not  be  exercised  in 
favour  of  a  person  who  refused  to  be  lodged  in  the 
workhouse.  In  the  meantime,  a  further,  but  in  many 
respects  a  very  mischievous,  barrier  against  pauperism 
was  raised  by  the  law  of  settlement,  which  vested  in 
the  parochial  authorities  an  almost  arbitrary  power  of 
removing  strangers,  and  preventing  new  settlements  ; 
a  power  most  oppressive  to  the  labouring  classes,  but 
which  created  a  large  class  of  labourers  without  legal 
settlement  in  the  parishes  in  which  they  resided,  and 
therefore  bound  to  good  conduct  under  the  penalty  of 
removal. 

Under  this  system  of  parochial  administration,  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  the  nearest  magistrate,  supported 
by  a  nearly  absolute  power  of  removal,  and  the  total 
absence  of  any  claim  to  relief,  under  any  circumstances, 
if  the  applicant  refused  to  enter  the  workhouse,  the 
poor  laws  were  administered  during  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  last  century. 

There  was  a  great  increase  of  rates,  and  much  local 
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mismanagement,  but  no  general  dissatisfaction  or  alarm. 
Agriculture  and  manufactures  improved,  our  labourers 
surpassed  in  diligence  and  activity  those  of  every  other 
part  of  Europe,  and  improved  in  conduct.  Their  in- 
dustry had  not  been  depraved  by  allowance ;  their 
economy  had  not  been  punished  by  the  refusal  of  em- 
ployment till  their  savings  were  spent ;  they  had  not 
been  bribed  by  head-money  to  improvident  marriage  ; 
they  had  not  been  corrupted  by  the  forced  idleness  of 
the  gravel  pit,  or  by  the  illusory  labour  of  the  roads  ; 
they  had  not  been  degraded  by  being  put  up  to 
auction,  and  their  services  sold  to  the  best  bidder ; 
the  connexion  between  them  and  their  employers  had 
not  been  broken  by  the  roundsman  and  the  billet 
and  the  labour-rate  system  ;  they  had  not  been  taught 
that  they  had  indefinite  claims  on  the  indefinite  fund 
called  their  parish,  to  be  enforced  by  an  appeal  from 
the  farmer  to  the  overseer,  from  the  overseer  to  the 
magistrate,  and  from  the  magistrate  to  riot,  outrage, 
and  conflagration. 

The  43rd  of  Elizabeth,  which  pointedly  excludes 
from  its  provisions  the  able-bodied  and  industrious,  was 
still  acted  on.  Relief,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
was  given  only  to  the  impotent.  The  industrious 
able-bodied  never  thought  of  applying  for  it.  The 
idle  were  not,  indeed,  left  to  starve,  but  were  treated  as 
vagabonds  or  disorderly  persons,  and  received  support 
mixed  with  punishment  and  forced  labour. 

The  difficult  problem,  how  to  afford  to  the  poorer 
classes  adequate  relief  without  material  injury  to  their 
diligence  or  their  providence,  seemed  to  be  solved. 
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But  a  very  few  years  showed  on  how  nice  a  balance 
of  opposing  principles  this  adj  ustment  depended.  The 
first  change  was,  in  itself,  perfectly  right.  It  was  made 
by  the  35  Geo.  III.,  which  enacts  that  no  person  shall  be 
removed  from  a  parish  until  he  becomes  actually  charge- 
able. The  previous  law  was  so  oppressive,  that  it  seems 
strange  that  it  should  have  been  so  long  submitted  to. 

This  was  immediately  followed  by  far  more  serious 
innovations.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1795,  war, 
and  the  accidents  of  the  seasons,  had  occasioned  a  great 
rise  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  loyalty 
of  the  labouring  classes  was  doubted.  Ireland,  in  a 
state  of  incipient  rebellion,  was  menacing  on  one  side, 
and  the  example  of  France  was  formidable  on  the  other. 
In  the  deplorable  political  ignorance  which  then  pre- 
vailed, it  was  thought  that  the  state  had  the  power,  and 
was  liable  to  the  duty,  of  regulating  the  wages  of  labour. 
In  an  evil  hour  the  magistrates  assumed  to  exercise 
this  power.  We  have  now  before  us  the  scale  which, 
to  use  their  own  words,  "  shows  at  one  view  what 
should  be  the  income  of  the  industrious  poor,  as 
settled  by  the  magistrates  for  the  county  of  Berks  at 
a  meeting  held  at  Speenhamland,  May  the  6th,  1795  " 
— a  scale  rising  from  2s.  a  week,  the  income  thus 
"  settled  "  for  a  single  woman,  when  the  gallon  loaf  is 
at  Is. — to  25*.  a  week,  the  income  awarded  to  a  family 
with  seven  children  when  the  gallon  loaf  is  at  2*-.*  The 
provisions,  however,  of  the  3  &  4  Wm.  and  Mary,  and  of 
the  9  Geo.  I.,  which  confined  the  jurisdiction  to  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  residing  within  the  parish,  or,  if  none 
*  Sir  F.  Eden,  vol.  i.  p.  575. 
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be  there,  in  the  parts  next  adjoining,  and  deprived  the 
justice  of  all  jurisdiction,  if  the  workhouse  had  been 
tendered  to  the  applicant  and  refused,  stood  in  the  way 
of  this  monstrous  assumption  of  magisterial  power. 
It  is  a  lamentable  proof  of  the  folly,  we  had  almost 
said  the  wickedness,  of  which  able  and  honest  men 
may  be  guilty,  when  they  legislate  without  knowledge 
and  for  the  purposes  of  immediate  popularity,  that  it 
was  Mr.  Pitt  who  introduced  the  36  Geo.  III.,  cap. 
23,  the  Act  by  which  these  remaining  barriers  were 
swept  away  and  a  flood  of  pauperism  let  in,  which  a 
few  years  ago  threatened  the  destruction  of  property 
and  civilization,  and,  though  now  apparently  subsiding, 
might,  by  a  single  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  be 
brought  back  upon  us  in  all  its  former  violence. 

That  memorable  statute  recites  the  clause  of  the 
9  Geo.  I.  prohibiting  relief  to  those  who  refused  the 
workhouse,  and  comments  on  it  in  the  following 
words : — 

"  And  whereas  the  said  provision  contained  in  the 
Act  above-mentioned  has  been  found  to  have  been,  and 
to  be,  inconvenient  and  oppressive,  inasmuch  as  it  often 
prevents  an  industrious  poor  person  from  receiving 
such  occasional  relief  as  is  best  suited  to  the  peculiar 
case  of  such  poor  person ;  and  inasmuch  as,  in  certain 
cases,  it  holds  out  conditions  of  relief,  injurious  to  the 
comfort,  and  domestic  situation,  and  happiness  of  such 
poor  persons." 

It  then  repeals  the  clause  in  question,  and  proceeds 
by  the  following  enactment  to  vest  in  the  justices  of 
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the  peace  a  discretionary  power  over  the  incomes  of 
the  whole  labouring  population. 

"  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  any  of  his  Majesty's  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace 
for  any  county,  city,  town,  or  place,  usually  acting  in 
and  for  the  district  wherein  the  same  shall  be  situated, 
at  his  or  their  just  and  proper  discretion,  to  order  re- 
lief to  any  industrious  poor  person ;  and  he  shall  be 
entitled  to  ask  and  receive  such  relief  at  his  home,  and 
the  overseers  are  required  to  obey  such  order." 

As  the  36  Geo.  III.  was  passed  in  compliance  with 
public  opinion,  it  was  not  likely  that  its  powers  would 
be  left  unexercised.  In  the  years  of  scarcity  which 
followed,  an  attempt  was  even  made  to  enable  the  bulk 
of  the  population  to  continue  to  consume  the  same  quan- 
tity of  flour,  although  the  whole  quantity  produced 
had  diminished.  Mr.  Maclean*  has  printed  one  of 
the  scales  published  by  the  Sussex  magistrates  in  1808, 
"  showing  what  sum  is  required  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  so  as  to  enable  them  to  have  flour  at  all  times 
at  the  same  price"  [in  the  same  quantity],  a  scale 
awarding,  at  its  extreme  limit,  two  guineas  a  week  to 
a  family.  There  was  no  reason,  however,  for  its  stop- 
ping there.  If,  in  a  deficient  harvest,  the  bulk  of  the 
population  were  to  be  supplied  with  indefinite  means 
of  bidding  against  one  another,  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  corn  from  rising  to  10/.,  or  20/.,  or  100/.  a 
quarter,  or  relief  to  10  guineas  or  20  guineas  a  week. 

It  was  soon  seen,  however,  that  the  new  law  might 

*  Appendix  to  Poor  Law  Report,  (A.)  Part  J.  p.  546. 
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be  turned  to  other  purposes,  less  obviously  absurd 
but  for  that  very  reason  more  mischievous.  To  the 
magistrates  it  gave  power  such  as  no  aristocracy 
ever  before  ventured  to  assume.  They  sat  as  media- 
tors between  the  employers  and  the  employed,  that 
is,  between  the  middle  classes  and  the  lower  classes, 
and  decided  what  the  one  party  should  pay  and  the 
other  receive.  They  could  indulge  their  love  of 
power  without  appeal,  and  their  benevolence  without 
expense.  An  active  country  magistrate  in  a  pau- 
perised district,  fond  of  business,  influence,  and  popu- 
larity, the  terror  of  the  overseers,  and  the  idol  of  the 
labourers  for  twenty  miles  round,  protected  by  the 
law  from  responsibility  and  by  his  own  ignorance  from 
doubt,  enjoyed  a  field  for  the  gratification  of  local  am- 
bition and  vanity,  such  as  never  was  given  before,  and 
we  trust  will  never  be  afforded  again. 

There  was  much  also,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  to 
reconcile  to  the  new  system  the  employers  of  labour. 
It  gave  them  power  to  treat  their  labourers  not  as  free 
contracting  parties,  but  as  slaves  or  domestic  animals, 
fed,  not  according  to  the  amount  of  their  work,  but  of 
their  wants.  Under  a  natural  system,  except  in  the 
very  rare  case  of  a  diminishing  population,  wages  must 
always  equal,  they  generally  exceed,  the  sum  necessary 
to  support  a  married  man  with  an  average  family. 
Under  the  allowance  system  and  the  scale,  the  wages 
of  the  unmarried  might  be  reduced  to  the  minimum 
of  subsistence,  and  those  of  the  married  increased  only 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  children,  and  the 
difference  paid  out  of  the  rates. 
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Again,  under  a  natural  system,  the  employer  must 
pay  the  wages  necessary  to  the  support  of  his  labourers 
during  the  whole  year.  As  soon  as  the  parish  became 
the  great  source  of  maintenance,  he  threw  them  upon 
it  whenever  their  services  ceased  to  be  profitable,  and 
resumed  them  as  soon  as  they  were  wanted.  It  was 
thus  that,  in  many  manufacturing  districts,  the  work- 
people were  almost  periodically  out  of  employ,  or,  if 
employed,  half  paid  by  the  parish  whenever  the  manu- 
facturer found  prices  fall,  or  stocks  accumulate  ;  and 
fortunes  were  made  by  selling  goods  at  a  less  price 
than  the  maintenance  of  those  who  fabricated  them.* 
And  it  was  thus  that,  in  agricultural  districts,  frost  or 
rain,  or  indeed  ordinary  winter  weather,  occasioned  the 
temporary  dismissal  of  more  than  half  the  labourers. 
It  is  true  that  the  employers  themselves  paid  a  portion 
of  the  rates,  but,  in  the  first  place,  high  rates  afforded 
the  farmer  a  plea  for  the  abatement  of  rent,  and  in  the 
second  place,  the  farmer  threw  part  of  his  wages  on 
the  manufacturer,  the  manufacturer  on  the  farmer, 
and  both  conspired  to  defraud  and  oppress  the  tithe- 
owner,  the  shopkeeper,  and  all  who  employed  inde- 
pendent servants.  Among  the  questions  circulated  by 
the  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Poor  Laws,  one  was,  "  What  will  be 
the  effects  of  an  enactment  forbidding  the  giving 
to  able-bodied  labourers  in  the  employ  of  individuals 
parish  allowance?"  The  following  are  samples  of 
the  answers : — 

*  Poor  Law  Rep.  App.  (B.  1.)  p.  280.     App.  A.  Pt.  II.  p.  25.  " 
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"  WYMONDHAM,  NORFOLK. 

"  I  fear  the  employers  would  discharge  such  men  as 
could  not  maintain  their  families  without  high  wages, 
and  employ  only  single  men,  and  such  as  have  small 
families,  who  can  do  the  work  cheaper.  Thus  the 
former  would  become  a  heavy  expense  to  the  parish, 
and  the  latter  would  receive  more  than  is  necessary  for 
a  maintenance"* 

"  HAWKHURST,  KENT. 

"  In  this  parish,  one  of  the  effects  of  such  a  measure 
would  be,  to  shift  from  the  tithe-holder  (the  lessee  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  C.  C.,  Oxon),  who  exacts 
a  high  tithe  from  the  occupiers,  a  portion  of  that 
which  he  now  pays  as  poor-rate,  upon  the  farmer, 
in  the  shape  of  increased  wages."  J" 

"  BOREHAM,  ESSEX. 

"  There  has  been  much  said  upon  this  subject, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  very  wrong,  as  it  is  quite  con- 
trary to  reason  that  any  person  should  pay  a  man  for 
his  work  sufficient  to  support  a  whole  family ."J 

Even  the  shopkeepers,  though  sufferers  as  a  body, 
often  found  means,  or  hoped  to  find  means,  as  indivi- 
duals, to  indemnify  themselves.  When  so  vast  a  sum 
as  8,000,000/.  a  year  was  thrown  out  to  be  scrambled 
for,  many  obtained  and  many  more  expected  a  share  in 
the  spoil.  The  keepers  of  low  public-houses  and  of 

*  App.  (B.  1.)  p.  330  d.  t  App.  (B.  1.)  p.  249  d. 

J  App.  (B.  1.)  p.  169  d. 
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shops  frequented  by  paupers,  found  their  custom  in- 
crease. Carpenters  and  bricklayers  found  it  profitable 
to  run  up  cottages  of  which  the  rent  was  to  be  paid 
by  the  parish.  Jobbing  contracts  were  obtained  for 
the  supply  of  workhouses,  and  of  out-door  relief  in 
kind.  The  whole  population  of  a  pauperised  district 
was  constantly  struggling  to  cheat  that  abstract  entity, 
the  parish,  and  those  who  failed  in  the  contest  one 
year  hoped  to  succeed  better  in  the  next.  In  this 
lottery,  as  is  almost  always  the  case,  though  much 
more  was  lost  than  was  gained,  hope  triumphed  over 
experience. 

The  effects  of  this  unnatural  system  began  soon 
to  show  themselves.  In  1817,  only  twenty-one  years 
after  the  36  Geo.  III.  was  passed,  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  reported  that,  "  Unless  some 
efficacious  check  were  interposed,  it  would  produce 
the  neglect  and  ruin  of  the  land  and  the  waste  or 
removal  of  other  property,  to  the  utter  subversion  of 
that  happy  order  of  society  so  long  upheld  in  these 
kingdoms." 

No  such  check  was  interposed,  and  the  evil,  ac- 
cording to  the  prediction  of  the  Committee,  continued 
to  increase.  The  Commissioners  for  inquiry  into  the 
operation  of  the  Poor  Laws  made  their  investigation 
in  the  year  1833 — only  sixteen  years  after  the  inquiry 
made  by  the  Committee  of  1817.  The  following 
extracts  from  the  Report  show  the  progress  made 
towards  "  the  neglect  and  ruin  of  the  land." 

"  Mr.  Majendie  states,  that  in  Leriham-,  Kent,  at  the 
"  time  of  his  visit,  some  of  the  land  was  out  of  cultiva- 

* 
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"  tion.  A  large  estate  has  been  several  years  in  the 
"  hands  of  the  proprietor,  and  a  farm  of  420  acres  of 
"  good  land,  tithe  free  and  well  situated,  had  just  been 
"  thrown  up  by  the  tenant,  the  poor  rate  on  it  amount- 
"  ing  to  300/.  a-year.*  He  mentions  another  place,  in 
"which  a  farm  well  situated,  of  average  quality,  was  in 
"  vain  offered  at  5.9.  an  acre,  not  from  objection  to  the 
"  quality  of  the  land,  but  because  men  of  capital  will 
"  not  connect  themselves  with  a  parish  in  which  the 
"  poor  rates  would  keep  them  in  a  constant  state  of 
"  vexation  and  anxiety,  f  He  states,  that  in  Ardingly, 
"  those  farmers  who  have  any  capital  left,  withdraw 
"  from  the  parish  as  soon  as  their  leases  expire.  One 
"  of  them  admitted  to  him  that  it  was  out  of  the 
"  power  of  the  landlord  to  relieve  them.J 

"  Mr.  Power,  after  mentioning  the  universal  com- 
"  plaint  in  Cambridgeshire,  that  substantial  tenants 
"  cannot  be  found  at  the  lowest  assignable  rents,  goes 
"  on  to  say,  that  Mr.  Quintin,  a  gentleman  of  con- 
"  siderable  landed  property  in  the  county,  told  him 
"  that  he  had  a  farm  at  Gransden,  for  which  he  could 
"  not  get  a  tenant,  even  at  5*.  an  acre,  though  land 
"  from  which  thirty  bushels  of  wheat  an  acre  had  been 
"  obtained.  '  Downing  College/  he  adds,  '  has  a  pro- 
"  perty  of  5,000  acres  in  this  county,  lying  principally 
"  in  the  parishes  of  Tadlow,  East  Hatley,  Croydon, 
"  and  Gamlingay  ;  it  is  found  impossible,  notwithstand- 
"  ing  the  lowering  the  rents  to  an  extreme  point,  to 
"  obtain  men  of  substance  for  tenants.  Several  farms 

*  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  213.  t  Ibid.,  p.  180. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  181. 
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"  of  considerable  extent  have  changed  hands  twice 
"  within  the  last  five  years,  from  insolvency  of  the 
"  tenants  in  some  cases,  in  others  from  the  terror  of 
"  that  prospect.  The  amount  of  arrears  at  this  time 
"  is  such  as  only  a  collegiate  body  could  support.  I 
"  draw  from  authentic  sources,  being  myself  a  fellow 
"  of  the  college.'*  In  the  same  county,  Mr.  Power 
"  found  that  at  Soham,  a  total  absorption  of  the  value 
"  of  the  land  in  twelve  or  fourteen  years  was  antici- 
"  pated;  f  and  Mr.  Cowell,  that  at  Great  Shelford  the 
"  same  result  was  expected  to  take  place  in  ten.  J 

"  Mr.  Pilkington's  description  of  several  places  in 
"  Leicestershire  is  equally  alarming.  In  Hinkley  he 
"  found  the  poor  rate  exceeding  I/,  an  acre,  and  rapidly 
"  increasing,  and  a  general  opinion  that  the  day  is  not 
"  distant  when  rent  must  cease  altogether.  §  On  visiting 
"  Wigston  Magna,  in  November,  1832,  he  was  informed 
"  that  the  value  of  property  had  fallen  one-half  since 
"  1820,  and  was  not  saleable  even  at  that  reduction.  It 
"  does  not  appear,  indeed,  that  it  ought  to  have  sold  for 
"  more  than  two  or  three  years'  purchase,  the  net  rental 
"  not  amounting  to  4,000/.  a-year,  and  the  poor  rate 
"  expenditure  growing  at  the  rate  of  1,000/.  increase  in 
"  a  single  year.  And  on  his  return  to  that  neighbour- 
"  hood,  three  months  after,  the  statement  made  to  him 
"  was  that  property  in  land  was  gone  ;  that  even  the 
"  rates  could  not  be  collected  without  regular  summons 
<f  and  judicial  sales,  and  that  the  present  system  must 
"  ensure,  and  very  shortly,  the  total  ruin  of  every  indi- 
"  vidual  of  any  property  in  the  parish.  ||  We  cannot 

*  App.  (A)  Part  I.  p.  244.  t  Ibid.,  p.  249. 

J  Extracts,  p.  384.  App.  (A.)  Part  II.  ||  Ibid. 
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"  wonder,  after  this,  at  the  statement  of  an  eminent 
"  solicitor  at  Loughborough,  that  it  is  now  scarcely 
"possible  to  effect  a  sale  of  property  in  that  neigh- 
"  bourhood  at  any  price.  "* 

The  following  answers,  taken  from  a  multitude  of 
others  of  a  similar  nature,  contained  in  Appendix  (B.), 
are  to  the  same  effect: — 

"Annual  value  of  the  real  property,  as  assessed 
"April,  1815,  3,390/.  Annual  value  of  the  real  pro- 
perty, as  assessed  November,  1829,  1,959/.  5s.  It 
"  has  undoubtedly  fallen  in  value  since  the  last  valua- 
"  tion,  i.  e.  in  the  last  two  years,  and  the  population 
"has  been  more  than  trebled  in  thirty  years:  1801, 
"630;  1811,707;  1821,897;  1831,938;  and  that 
"  in  spite  of  an  emigration  of  considerable  amount,  at 
"the  parish  expense,  in  1829.  The  eighte  en-penny 
"  children  will  eat  up  this  parish  in  ten  years  more, 
"  unless  some  relief  be  afforded  ws."f 

"  If  some  material  change  does  not  very  soon,  take 
"  place,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  whole 
"  rent  will  be  absorbed  in  the  poor's  rates."  J 

"  Much  land  in  the  hands  of  proprietors  wanting 
"  tenants.  Our  poor's  rate  being  high,  makes  farms 
" in  other  parishes  more  desirable  than  in  this"  § 

"  In  the  adjoining  parish,  the  owners  of  untenanted 
"  farms,  who  are  not  farmers,  fear  to  occupy,  and 
"prefer  the  loss  of  rent  to  the  unlimited  expense  in  poor 

*  App.  (A.)  Part  II. 

f  App.  (B.  1.)  Quest.  36.    Westfield,  Sussex,  p.  531  e. 

I  Ibid.     Gillingham,  Kent,  p.  245  c. 

§  Ibid.    Minster,  Kent,  p.  255  c. 
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"  rate  which  would  overwhelm  the  profits  of  one  not 
"  perfectly  experienced  in  farming,  and  the  parochial 
"  concerns  it  involves."  * 

"  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Aylesbury,  there  were 
"  forty-two  farms  untenanted  at  Michaelmas  last ; 
"  most  of  these  are  still  on  the  proprietors'  hands  ;  and 
"  on  some,  no  acts  of  husbandry  have  been  done  since, 
"  in  order  to  avoid  the  payment  of  poor  rate.  I  attri- 
"  bute  these  circumstances  principally  to  the  operation 
"  of  the  poor  laws."  f 

"  In  the  parish  of  Thornborough,  Bucks,  there  are 
"  at  this  time  600  acres  of  land  unoccupied,  and  the 
"  greater  part  of  the  other  tenants  have  given  notice  of 
"  their  intention  to  quit  their  farms,  owing  entirely  to 
"  the  increasing  burthen  of  the  poor's  rate."  J 

In  the  meantime,  as  a  generation  educated  in  pau- 
perism grew  to  manhood,  a  new  and  still  more  alarming 
symptom  showed  itself,  the  demoralization  of  the  la- 
bouring classes. 

"  The  labourer  under  the  existing  system,"  say  the 
Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  p.  57,  "  need  not  bestir  him- 
"  self  to  seek  work ;  he  need  not  study  to  please  his 
"  master  ;  he  need  not  put  any  restraint  upon  his  tem- 
"  per  ;  he  need  not  ask  relief  as  a  favour.  He  has  all 
"  a  slave's  security  for  subsistence,  without  his  liability 
"  to  punishment.  As  a  single  man,  indeed,  his  income 
"  does  not  exceed  a  bare  subsistence  ;  but  he  has  only 
"  to  marry,  and  it  increases.  Even  then  it  is  unequal  to 

*  App.  (B.  1.)  Quest.  36.     Adstock,  Bucks,  p.  30  c. 

f  Ibid.     Sherrington,  Bucks,  p.  43  c. 

\  Sir  Thos.  Cotton  Sheppard,  App.  (C.)    Report,  p.  65-66. 
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"  the  support  of  a  family ;  but  it  rises  on  the  birth  of 
"  every  child.  If  his  family  is  numerous,  the  parish 
"  becomes  his  principal  paymaster ;  for,  small  as  the 
"  usual  allowance  of  2*.  a-head  maybe,  yet,  when  there 
"  are  more  than  three  children.,  it  generally  exceeds  the 
"  average  wages  given  in  a  pauperized  district.  A  man 
"  with  a  wife  and  six  children,  entitled,  according  to 
"the  scale,  to  have  his  wages  made  up  to  16s.  a- week, 
"  in  a  parish  where  the  wages  paid  by  individuals  do  not 
"exceed  10*.  or  12.?.,  is  almost  an  irresponsible  being. 
"  All  the  other  classes  of  society  are  exposed  to  the 
"  vicissitudes  of  hope  and  fear  ;  he  alone  has  nothing 
"  to  lose  or  to  gain. 

"In  Coggeshall,  Essex,"  says  Mr.  Majendie,  "weekly 
"  wages  are  8s. ;  but  by  piecework  a  good  labourer  may 
"earn  10*.  Now,  consider  the  case  of  labourers  with 
"four  children,  for  the  subsistence  of  which  family, 
"  (according  to  the  Chelmsford  scale,  which  is  the  law 
"  of  that  district,)  11*.  6d.  is  required.  Of  this  sum 
"  the  good  labourer  earns  10*.,  and  receives  from  the 
"  parish  1*.  §d.  The  inferior  labourer  earns  8*.,  and 
"  receives  from  the  parish  3*.  6d.  The  man  who  does 
"  not  work,  and  whom  no  one  will  employ,  receives 
"  the  whole  from  the  parish."  * 

"Other  classes  of  society  are  restrained  from  miscon- 

*  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  230.  The  following  fact  may  serve  to  show 
the  operation  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  in  this  district.  At  a 
late  election  of  a  relieving  officer  for  the  Wandsworth  and  Clapham 
union,  one  candidate  stated  that  he  had  been  formerly  in  business  as  a 
brewer  and  maltster  near  Coggeshall.  He  was  asked  why  he  had  given 
up  trade  :  his  reply  was,  that  his  business  had  been  ruined  by  the  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Act,  the  trade  of  the  beer-shops  having  decreased 
most  materially  after  that  statute  was  brought  into  operation. 

c  2 
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"  duct  by  fear  of  the  evils  which  may  result  to  their 
"families.  Parochial  legislation  rejects  this  sanction. 
"  Even  in  Barnard  Castle,  in  Northumberland,  Mr. 
"  Wilson  states,  that  if  any  remonstrance  is  made  on 
"  account  of  the  applicant's  bad  character,  the  reply  of 
"  the  magistrate  commonly  is,  £  the  children  must  not 
"suffer  for  it.'"* 

"  The  following  answers  are  specimens  of  the  feeling 
"  and  conduct  in  the  southern  districts  : — 

"  The  answer  given  by  the  magistrates,  when  a 
"  man's  bad  conduct  is  urged  by  the  overseer  against  his 
"  relief,  is,  '  We  cannot  help  that ;  his  wife  and  family 
"  '  are  not  to  suffer  because  the  man  has  done  wrong.'  "f 

"  Too  frequently  petty  thieving,  drunkenness,  or  im- 
"  pertinence  to  a  master,  throw  able-bodied  labourers, 
s(  perhaps  with  large  families,  on  the  parish  funds,  when 
"  relief  is  demanded  as  a  right,  and,  if  refused,  enforced 
"  by  a  magistrate's  order,  without  reference  to  the  cause 
"  which  has  produced  his  distress,  viz.,  his  own  miscon- 
"  duct,  which  remains  as  a  barrier  to  his  obtaining  any 
"  fresh  situation,  and  leaves  him  a  dead  weight  upon 
"  the  honesty  and  industry  of  his  parish."  J 

]\Ir.  Stuart  states,  that  in  Suffolk,  children  deserted 
by  their  parents  are  in  general  well  taken  care  of, 
and  that  the  crime  of  deserting  them  is  largely  en- 
couraged by  the  certainty  that  the  parish  must  sup- 
port the  family. § 

"  When  I  was  present,"  he  adds,  "  at  the  committee 

*  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  143. 

f  App.  (B.  1.)  Question  26,  Easton,  Southampton,  p.  419  b. 

I  Ibid.  43,  Castle  Donington,  Leicester,  p.  280  d. 

§  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  334. 
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"  of  the  Bulchamp  House  of  Industry,  early  in  October, 
"  a  man  came  with  four  children,  and  applied  to  have 
"  them  admitted  into  the  house  during  his  absence  at 
"  the  herring  fishing.  He  was  a  widower.  He  had 
"  earned  the  high  wages  of  the  harvest  month,  and  be- 
"  sides  had  work  afterwards  ;  yet  he  had  made  no  pro- 
"  vision  for  the  support  of  his  family  while  he  went  to 
"  the  fishing,  neither  would  he  undertake  to  reimburse 
"  the  parish  out  of  his  wages  for  the  expense  to  be 
"  incurred  during  his  absence.  The  committee  offered 
"  to  take  charge  of  two,  and  that  he  should  provide  for 
"  the  others.  This  he  refused,  and  next  day  he  left 
"  all  his  children  to  the  parish. 

"The  whole  charge  on  the  parish  of  Tressingfield, 
"  within  the  year  preceding  the  26th  September,  was 
"  111.  3s.  6d.  for  deserted  families. 

"  At  the  sessions  of  Framlingham,  a  man  was 
"  brought  up,  who  had  left  his  wife  and  family  charge- 
"  able,  to  avoid  an  order  for  a  bastard  child.  On  the 
"  intercession  of  the  parish  officers,  his  confinement  was 
"limited  to  a  fortnight;  but  it  was  impossible  not  to 
"  observe  that  the  lenity  of  the  parish  was  called  forth 
"  entirely  with  a  view  to  save  it  from  additional  ex- 
"  pense,  by  keeping  him  the  shortest  possible  time  away 
"  from  his  family." 

"  Even  the  inconvenience  which  might  fall  on  the 
"husband  by  the  punishment  of  his  wife  for  theft  is 
"  made  the  subject  of  pecuniary  compensation  at  the  ex- 
"pense  of  the  injured  parish.  Under  what  other  sys- 
"  tern  could  there  be  a  judicial  instrument  concluding 
"  thus : — 

"  And  whereas  it  appears  to  us  that  the  wife  of 
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"  the  said  Robert  Reed  is  now  confined  in  the  house  of 
"  correction  at  Cambridge,  and  that  he  is  put  to  con- 
"  siderable  expense  in  providing  a  person  to  look  after 
"  his  said  five  children :  we  do  therefore  order  the 
"  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  said 
"  parish,  or  such  of  them  to  whom  these  presents  shall 
"  come,  to  pay  unto  the  said  Robert  Reed  the  sum  of 
"  1  Is.  weekly  and  every  week,  for  and  towards  the  sup- 
"  port  and  maintenance  of  himself  and  family,  for  one 
"  month  from  the  day  of  the  date  hereof. 

"  Given  under  our  hands  and  seals  this  twentieth 
"  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou- 
"  sand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-three."* 

"  It  appears  to  the  pauper  that  the  Government  has 
4  ( undertaken  to  repeal,  in  his  favour,  the  ordinary  laws 
"  of  nature ;  to  enact  that  the  children  shall  not  suffer 
"  for  the  misconduct  of  their  parents — the  wife  for 
"that  of  the  husband,  or  the  husband  for  that  of  the 
"  wife  :  that  no  one  shall  lose  the  means  of  comfortable 
"  subsistence,  whatever  be  his  indolence,  prodigality, 
"  or  vice  :  in  short,  that  the  penalty  which,  after  all, 
"must  be  paid  by  some  one  for  idleness  and  impro- 
"  vidence,  is  to  fall,  not  on  the  guilty  person  or  on  his 
"  family,  but  on  the  proprietors  of  the  lands  and 
"  houses  encumbered  by  his  settlement. 

"  Piece-work  is  refused  to  the  single  man,  or  to  the 
"married  man  if  he  have  any  property,  because  they 
"  can  exist  on  day  wages ;  it  is  refused  to  the  active 
' 'and  intelligent  labourer,  because  he  would  earn  too 

*  "  See  the  whole  of  this  transaction  stated  in  a  letter  from  the  over  - 
"seer  of  Royston,  Extracts,  p.  383;  the  answer  of  the  magistrates, 
"  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  652 ;  and  the  reply  of  the  overseer,  App.  (A.) 
"  Part  1.  p.  674." 
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"  much.  The  enterprising  man,  who  has  fled  from  the 
"  tyranny  and  pauperism  of  his  parish  to  some  place 
"  where  there  is  a  demand  and  a  reward  for  his  services, 
"  is  driven  from  a  situation  which  suits  him,  and  an 
"  employer  to  whom  he  is  attached,  by  a  labour-rate  or 
"or  some  other  device  against  non-parishioners,  and 
"  forced  back  to  his  settlement  to  receive  as  alms  a  por- 
"  tion  only  of  what  he  was  obtaining  by  his  own  exer- 
"  tions.  He  is  driven  from  a  place  where  he  was 
"  earning,  as  a  free  labourer,  12*.  or  14,s.  a  week,  and  is 
"offered  road- work  as  a  pauper  at  sixpence  a  day, 
"  perhaps  to  be  put  up  by  the  parish  authorities  to 
"  auction,  and  sold  to  the  farmer  who  will  take  him  at 
"  the  lowest  allowance. 

"  Can  we  wonder  if  the  labourer  abandons  virtues  of 
"  which  this  is  the  reward  ?  If  he  gives  up  the  economy 
"  in  return  for  which  he  has  been  proscribed,  the  dili- 
"  gence  for  which  he  has  been  condemned  to  involun- 
"  tary  idleness,  and  the  prudence,  if  it  can  be  called  such, 
"  which  diminishes  his  means  just  as  much  as  it  di- 
"minishes  his  wants?  Can  we  wonder  if,  smarting 
"  under  these  oppressions,  he  considers  the  law,  and  all 
"  who  administer  the  law,  as  his  enemies,  the  fair  ob- 
"  jects  of  his  fraud  or  his  violence  ?  Can  we  wonder  if, 
"  to  increase  his  income,  and  to  revenge  himself  on  the 
"  parish,  he  marries,  and  thus  helps  to  increase  that 
"  local  over-population  which  is  gradually  eating  away 
"  the  fund  out  of  which  he  and  all  the  other  labourers 
"  of  the  parish  are  to  be  maintained?" 

Even  the  domestic  affections,  the  most  enduring 
principles  of  human  nature,  principles  which  prevail 

*  Renort,  p.  57,  58,  59,  60. 
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even  among  the  miseries  and  degradation  of  savage  life, 
could  not  survive  the  contamination  of  pauperism. 

' At  the  time  of  my  journey,"  says  Mr.  Cowell,  "the 
'acquaintance  I  had  with  the  practical  operation  of  the 
"  Poor  Laws  led  me  to  suppose  that  the  pressure  of  the 
"  sum  annually  raised  upon  the  rate-payers,  and  its  pro- 
"  gressive  increase,  constituted  the  main  inconvenience 
"  of  the  Poor  Law  system.  The  experience  of  a  very 
"  few  weeks  served  to  convince  me  that  this  evil,  how- 
"  ever  great,  sinks  into  insignificance  when  compared 
"  with  the  dreadful  effects  which  the  system  produces 
"  on  the  morals  and  happiness  of  the  lower  orders.  It 
"  is  as  difficult  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  a 
"  true  and  faithful  impression  of  the  intensity  and  ma- 
"  lignancy  of  the  evil  in  this  point  of  view,  as  it  is  l>y 
"  any  description,  however  vivid,  to  give  an  adequate 
"  idea  of  the  horrors  of  a  shipwreck  or  a  pestilence.  A 
"  person  must  converse  with  paupers — must  enter  work- 
"  houses,  and  examine  the  inmates — must  attend  at  the 
"  parish  pay- table,  before  he  can  form  a  just  conception 
"  of  the  moral  debasement  which  is  the  offspring  of  the 
"  present  system  ;  he  must  hear  the  pauper  threaten  to 
"  abandon  his  wife  and  family  unless  more  money  is 
"  allowed  him — threaten  to  abandon  an  aged,  bed-ridden 
"  mother,  to  turn  her  out  of  his  house  and  lay  her 
"  down  at  the  overseer's  door,  unless  he  is  paid  for 
"  giving  her  shelter ;  he  must  hear  parents  threatening 
"  to  follow  the  same  course  with  regard  to  their  sick 
"  children  ;  he  must  see  mothers  coming  to  receive  the 
"  reward  of  their  daughters'  ignominy,  and  witness 
"  women  in  cottages  quietly  pointing  out,  without  even 
"  the  question  being  asked,  which  are  their  children  by 
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"  their  husband,  and  which  by  other  men  previous  to 
"  marriage;  and  when  he  finds  that  he  can  scarcely  step 
"  into  a  town  or  parish  in  any  county  without  meeting 
"  with  some  instance  or  other  of  this  character,  he  will 
"  no  longer  consider  the  pecuniary  pressure  on  the 
"  rate-payer  as  the  first  in  the  class  of  evils  which  the 
"  Poor  Laws  have  entailed  upon  the  community."* 

To  suppose  that  a  population  thus  demoralized, 
without  industry,  economy,  responsibility,  or  social 
affection,  possessing  a  claim,  undefined,  or  defined  only 
by  "  the  just  and  proper  discretion  of  the  magistrate," 
on  the  property  of  the  community,  trained  by  the 
magistrates  to  contest  with  the  parochial  authorities 
and  accustomed  to  victory, — to  suppose  that  such  a 
population  could  remain  tranquil  was  to  neglect  all  the 
warnings  of  history.  Those  who  in  1788  slept  over 
the  volcano  of  France  were  not  blinder  than  those 
who,  in  1829,  felt  secure  amidst  the  pauperism  of 
England.  How  the  outbreak  would  take  place  was 
doubtful;  all  that  was  certain  was  that  the  existing 
system,  if  left  to  itself,  must  produce  a  convulsion 
which,  in  the  words  of  the  committee  of  1817,  would 
"  utterly  subvert  the  happy  order  of  society  so  long 
"  upheld  in  these  kingdoms." 

Fortunately  the  first  outbreak  was  partial,  and  more 
menacing  than  destructive.  We  need  not  detail 
events  so  recent  as  the  fires  and  outrages  of  1830  and 
1831,  which,  beginning  in  the  pauperised  districts  of 
Kent  and  Sussex,  extended  over  Hampshire,  Wilt- 
shire, Cambridgeshire,  Essex,  Suffolk,  in  short  where- 
ever  head  money  allowance  and  parish  employment 

*  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  583. 
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attracted  them.  Partly  by  force,  but  far  more  gene- 
rally by  concession,  the  first  paroxysm  was  got  over : 
but  the  following  extracts  from  the  evidence  collected 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  in  1833,  show  how 
wide  and  how  permanent  were  the  effects  of  that 
successful  insurrection. 

"In  the  rape  of  Hastings,"  says  Mr.  Majendie, 
"  the  assistant-overseers  are  reluctant  to  make  com- 
"  plaints  for  neglect  of  work,  lest  they  should  become 
"  marked  men  and  their  lives  rendered  uncomfortable 
"  or  even  unsafe.  Farmers  permit  their  labourers  to  re- 
"  ceive  relief,  founded  on  a  calculation  of  a  rate  of 
"  wages  lower  than  that  actually  paid :  they  are  un- 
"  willing  to  put  themselves  in  collision  with  the  labour- 
"  ers,  and  will  not  give  an  account  of  earnings,  or,  if 
"  they  do,  beg  that  their  names  may  not  be  mentioned. 
"  A  similar  feeling  prevails  in  East  Kent :  at  Westwell, 
"  the  farmers  are  afraid  to  express,  at  vestry  meetings, 
"  their  opinions  against  a  pauper  who  applies  for  relief, 
"  for  fear  their  premises  should  be  set  fire  to.  Two  of 
"  the  fires  immediately  followed  such  a  resistance  ;  one 
"  of  them  happened  to  a  most  respectable  farmer,  a  kind 
"  and  liberal  master,  and  a  promoter  of  cottage  allot- 
"ments."* 

"  In  Rye,  the  labourers  demand  relief  to  a  much 
"  greater  extent  than  previously :  they  have  become 
."  more  licentious  in  their  moral  conduct,  and  urge  the 
"demand  on  the  parish  for  relief  as  a  right,  saying,  flf 
"  you  do  not  relieve  us,  we  shall  help  ourselves/  In  Nov. 
"  1831,  a  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  rising 
"  of  the  preceding  year  was  announced  by  placards.f 
*  Extracts,  p.  27.  t  Ibid.  p.  28. 
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"In  Brede,  the  rates  continue  at  an  enormous 
"  amount.  The  overseer  says  much  of  the  relief  is 
"  altogether  unnecessary  ;  but  he  is  convinced  that  if  an 
"abatement  was  attempted,  his  life  would  not  be  safe. 
"  He  looks  to  the  farmers  for  support,  which  they  dare 
"  not  give,  considering  their  lives  and  property  would 
"be  in  danger,  although  they  find  that  it  is  impossible 
"  to  maintain  the  present  wages,  together  with  the  pre- 
"sent  relief  and  surplus  labourers,  without  the  ex- 
"  haustion  of  capital. 

"  The  population  of  this  parish  seems  superabundant ; 
"  35  men  are  on  parish  employ  in  winter,  at  an  ex- 
pense of380/.* 

"  In  Surrey,"  says  Mr.  Maclean,  "  the  inclination  to 
"  outrage  still  exists,  and  the  word  f  fires/  or  allusion 
"  to  the  occurrences  of  1830-31,  is  in  the  mouths  of  all 
"  classes,  either  for  the  purpose  of  producing  intimida- 
"  tion  or  indicative  of  alarm."  f 

"I  found  in  Cambridgeshire,"  says  Mr.  Power,  "and 
"  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  apprehension  of 
"  this  dreadful  and  easily  perpetrated  mischief  (fire)  has 
"  very  generally  affected  the  minds  of  the  rural  parish 
"  officers  of  this  county,  making  the  power  of  the  pau- 
"  pers  over  the  funds  provided  for  their  relief  almost 
"  absolute,  as  regards  any  discretion  on  the  part  of  the 
"  overseer  ."J 

"The  overseers,"  says  Mr.  Stuart,  in  his  report  from 
Suffolk,  "  live  in  constant  terror  of  having  the  threats 
"  of  violence,  which  are  uttered  against  them  by  the  dis- 
"  contented,  carried  into  execution.  The  destruction 

*  Extracts,  p.  32,  f  Ibid.,  p.  62.  J  Ibid.,  p.  188. 
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"  of  property  by  fire  has  now  become  so  common,  that 
"where  men  want  resolution  to  be  the  ministers  of 
"  their  own  vengeance,  wretches  are  to  be  found  who, 
"  for  a  trifling  reward,  will  execute  it  for  them.  The 
"  insurance  offices  have  been  obliged  to  use  extreme 
"  caution  in  insuring  the  property  of  any  one  who  has 
"  once  suffered  from  fire,  as  it  is  evident  that  he  must,  in 
"  some  way,  have  made  himself  obnoxious.  Cases  are 
"to  be  met  with,  where  a  fanner  has  been  unable  to 
"  renew  his  insurance.  In  consequence  of  this  melan- 
"  choly  state  of  society  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
"  where  fires  have  been  frequent,  instead  of  the  well- 
"  stocked  farm-yard,  the  farmer  is  obliged,  in  prudence, 
"  to  place  his  stacks  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  prevent 
"  the  fire  from  communicating,  in  order  to  diminish  the 
"  loss  to  which  every  one  is  exposed."  * 
^  It  was  while  the  rebellion  of  the  autumn  and 
winter  of  1830-31  was  raging  that  power  passed  into 
the  strong  hands  of  the  Grey  ministry.  Among  their 
many  tasks,  the  most  urgent,  the  most  difficult,  and 
the  most  dangerous,  was  the  amendment  of  the  poor 
laws. 

The  merit  of  having  suggested  the  appointment  of  a 
Commission  for  the  purposes  of  investigating  the  extent 
and  the  causes  of  the  existing  evils,  and  of  devising 
remedies  (at  that  time  an  unusual  proceeding),  belongs 
to  Mr.  Hyde  Villiers,  a  remarkable  member  of  a  re- 
markable family,  a  statesman,  whose  early  death  was 
a  public  calamity  which  it  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate. 
The  merit  of  having  embraced  and  improved  this  sug- 

*  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  350—381. 
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gestion,  and  of  having  carried  it  out,  belongs  to  Lord 
Brougham.  To  him  we  owe  an  administrative  inven- 
tion which  has  increased  ten-fold  the  efficiency  of  com- 
missions, the  dividing  the  commissioners  into  a  central 
board,  and  itinerant  assistants,  the  duty  of  the  latter 
being  to  collect  facts  and  opinions,  that  of  the  former 
to  direct  the  inquiry,  to  digest  the  information  and  to 
frame  remedial  measures  founded  on  the  evidence  col- 
lected by  their  assistants.  Lord  Brougham  selected 
the  central  commissioners,  with  a  total  absence  of 
part)-  feeling ;  and  with  equal  wisdom  and  forbearance 
he  intrusted  them  with  the  appointment  of  their 
assistants,  and  with  the  whole  regulation  of  their  pro- 
ceeding. 

We  will  not  detain  our  readers  by  a  statement  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners,  or  by  a  lengthened 
analysis  of  so  well  known  a  document  as  their  Report. 

Its  most  material  propositions  were':— 

First,  that  the  fund,  which  the  43d  of  Elizabeth 
directed  to  be  employed  in  setting  to  work  children 
and  persons  capable  of  labour,  but  using  no  daily  trade, 
and  in  the  necessary  relief  of  the  impotent,  was  applied 
to  purposes  opposed  to  the  letter,  and  still  more  to  the 
>irit  of  that  law,  and  destructive  to  the  morals  of  the 
Lost  numerous  class,  and  to  the  welfare  of  all. 

Secondly,  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  attempt  to 
jvert  to  the  43d  of  Elizabeth  and  to  exclude  from 
ilief  the  able-bodied  labourer  using  a  daily  trade, 
>ut  professing  to  be  unable  to  obtain  wages  adequate 

his  own  maintenance  and  that  of  his  family. 

Thirdly,  that,  to  interpose  some  check  to  the  claims 
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of  idleness,  improvidence,  profligacy,  and  rapacity,  the 
situation  of  the  independent  labourer  must  be  rendered 
less  eligible  than  that  of  the  pauper. 

In  effecting  the  last  proposal  lay  the  practical  diffi- 
culty. In  the  first  place,  it  was  necessary  to  get  rid 
of  the  allowance  system — the  system  under  which  re- 
lief and  wages  were  blended  into  one  sum,  the  labourer 
was  left  without  motive  to  industry,  frugality,  or  good 
conduct,  and  the  employer  was  forced,  by  the  competi- 
tion of  those  around  him,  to  reduce  wages,  which  came 
exclusively  from  his  own  pocket,  and  increase  allowance, 
to  which  his  neighbours  contributed. 

Supposing  this  deep  and  widely  extended  evil  to  be 
extirpated,  and  the  poorer  classes  to  be  divided  into  two 
marked  portions, — independent  labourers  supported  by 
wages,  and  paupers  supported  by  relief, — there  appeared 
to  be  only  three  modes  by  which  the  situation  of  the 
pauper  could  be  rendered  the  less  attractive. 

First,  by  giving  to  the  pauper  an  inferior  supply  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  by  giving  him  worse  food,  worse 
clothing,  and  worse  lodging  than  he  could  have  ob- 
tained from  the  average  wages  of  his  labour.  This 
was  the  system  of  our  ancestors.  The  1  Ed.  VI.  cap.  3, 
enacts,  that  "any  able-bodied  person  who  does  not 
offer  to  serve,  even  for  meat  and  drink  if  nothing  more 
is  to  be  obtained  "  (in  modern  language,  "  who  throws 
himself  out  of  work  "),  "  shall  be  fed  on  bread  and 
water,  and  refuse  meat,  and  forced  to  work  by  beating, 
chaining,  or  otherwise."  Violence  such  as  this  could 
of  course  be  proposed  only  in  a  semi-barbarous  society : 
but  even  the  principle  on  which  it  proceeded  could  not 
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now  be  enforced  in  England.  The  material  comforts 
of  the  labourer,  in  a  great  part  of  England,  and  par- 
ticularly in  most  of  the  pauperized  districts,  though 
superior  to  those  enjoyed  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
are  yet  too  low  to  admit  any  forced  reduction.  We 
fear  that  they  are  often  insufficient  to  maintain  a  family 
in  full  health  and  strength.  But  if  the  public  take  the 
entire  charge  of  an  individual,  the  public  must  supply 
him  with  the  full  means  of  healthy  existence  ;  and  in 
an  English  climate,  and  with  English  habits,  this 
cannot  be  effected  unless  he  obtain  the  necessaries  of 
life  in  a  degree  at  least  as  ample  as  that  in  which  they 
are  found  in  a  south  of  England  cottage. 

A  second  mode  is  to  require  from  the  applicant  for 
relief,  toil  more  severe  or  more  irksome  than  that  en- 
dured by  the  independent  labourer.  But  in  the  first 
place  this  requires  constant  and  vigilant  superintend- 
ence. In  the  second  place,  if  uniform  tasks  be  imposed, 
they  will  be  too  light  for  the  strong,  or  too  heavy  for  the 
weak.  And  if  they  are  attempted  to  be  proportioned 
to  the  powers  of  each  applicant,  mistakes  must  be 
frequent,  even  on  the  part  of  the  most  careful  and 
judicious  taskmaster,  and  continual,  under  negligent 
administration.  And  thirdly,  though  it  is  easy  to  find 
labour  which  shall  be  irksome  to  the  artizan,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  find  the  rural  pauper  work  more 
disagreeable  than  the  toil  and  exposure  to  which  he 
is  accustomed.  Experience  has  shown  that,  excepting 
in  a  few  well  managed  towns,  parish  labour  is  scarcely 
more  than  nominal. 

The  third  mode  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two  others,  avoiding  their  defects.  It  is 
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to  require  the  man  who  demands  to  be  supported  by 
the  industry  and  frugality  of  others  to  enter  an  abode 
provided  for  him  by  the  public,  where  all  the  necessaries 
of  life  are  amply  provided,  but  excitement  and  mere 
amusement  are  excluded — an  abode  where  he  is  better 
lodged,  better  clothed,  and  more  healthily  fed  than  he 
would  be  in  his  own  cottage,  but  is  deprived  of  beer, 
tobacco,  and  spirits — is  forced  to  submit  to  habits  of 
order  and  cleanliness — is  separated  from  his  usual 
associates  and  his  usual  pastimes,  and  is  subject  to 
labour,  monotonous  and  uninteresting.  This  is  the 
workhouse  system.  Wherever  it  had  been  adopted, 
the  Commissioners  found  the  rates  low,  wages  high, 
the  labourer  industrious  and  frugal,  and  the  work- 
house itself,  though  open  to  every  parishioner,  tenanted 
only  by  the  aged  and  the  impotent. 

This,  therefore,  was  the  mode  in  which  the  Com- 
missioners proposed  that  the  able-bodied  should  be 
relieved.  And  their  first  recommendation  was  that, 
"  Except  as  to  medical  attendance,  all  relief  to  the 
able-bodied,  or  their  families,  except  in  well  regulated 
workhouses,  should  be  declared  unlawful,  and  should 
cease  universally  in  two  years,  and,  as  respects  new 
applicants,  at  an  earlier  period."* 

But  a  well  regulated  workhouse  implies  superintend 
ence  and  classification.  The  aged,  the  children,  the 
able-bodied  women  and  the  able-bodied  men,  must  each 
be  kept  separate,  and  require  for  their  management 
persons  of  different  qualifications.  Of  the  15,535  pa- 
rishes in  England  and  Wales,  12,034  contain  each, 
according  to  the  last  enumeration,  a  population  of  less 

*  Report,  p.  297. 
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than  150  families,  and  more  than  half  of  this  number, 
that  is  to  say,  6,681  parishes,  contain  each  a  population 
of  less  than  forty  families.  In  such  small  communities, 
neither  the  requisite  buildings  nor  the  requisite  super- 
intendence could  be  obtained,  except  at  an  enormous  re- 
lative cost ;  a  cost  which  no  House  of  Commons  would 
have  ventured  to  impose  on  its  constituents,  even  if  they 
had  been  able  to  bear  it.  The  Commissioners  there- 
fore had  recourse  to  the  obvious  expedient  of  recom- 
mending that  parishes  should  be  united,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  workhouse  management,  and  of  appointing  and 
paying  permanent  officers,  each  parish  paying  towards 
the  general  establishment,  in  proportion  to  the  average 
expense  of  its  own  poor,  and  paying  separately  for  the 
food  and  clothing  of  its  own  paupers. 

The  admission  of  these  two  principles   necessarily 
implied  a  third,  namely,  a  general  power  of  control. 
If  the  provisions  of  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth  had  been 
adhered  to,  or  if  it  had  been  possible  and  advisable  to 
revert   to   them,   the  administration  of  relief  might 
have  been   left  to   the  local  authorities.     While  the 
industrious  poor  were  excluded  from  public  charity ; 
while  that  charity  was  confined  to  the  impotent,  and 
those  using  no  ordinary  and  daily  trade  of  life,  the 
>bjects  of  relief  formed  a  small  minority,  from  whose 
ivour  nothing  was  to  be  gained,  and  from    whose 
iiscontent  nothing  was  to  be  feared.     The  funds  ap- 
plicable to  their  relief,  even  if  that  relief  were  some- 
t    extravagant,   were   too    small   to   allow    much 
>rofit  to  the   administrators,  and  profusion,  while  it 
not  fostered  by  corrupt  motives,  was  repressed  by 
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the  interests  of  the  contributors,  few  in  number,  and 
aware  of  all  that  was  taking  place.  But  if  relief  was 
to  be  accessible  to  the  whole  labouring  population  ;  if, 
as  the  commissioners  proposed,  the  workhouse  doors 
were  to  be  thrown  open  to  all  who  chose  to  enter 
into  them  and  to  conform  to  the  regulations,  and 
these  workhouses  were  to  be  managed  by  aggregations 
of  parishes,  each  union  regulating  without  control  its 
own  establishments,  it  was  clear  that  the  most  de- 
moralizing jobbing  and  mismanagement  must  follow. 

The  experiment  indeed  has  been  tried  for  centuries. 
The  excellent  work  of  M.  Naville  "  Sur  la  Charite 
legale,"  contains  scarcely  anything  but  narratives  of 
the  foundation  and  ruin  of  the  workhouse  system  in 
every  part  of  Europe,  when  left,  as  it  always  and  every 
where  was,  until  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  was 
passed,  to  local  management.  An  eminent  writer  has 
admirably  accounted  for  its  failure  — 

"  We  find,"says  Bishop  Copleston,"  that  the  effect  of 
"  workhouses  in  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  eighteenth 
"  century  was  considerable.  Sir  F.  Eden  has  given 
"  several  very  instructive  cases,  particularly  those  of 
"  St.  Andrew's  Holborn,  Chertsey,St.  Paul's  Bedford, 
"  Hemel  Hempsted,  Hertfordshire,  Maids  tone,  Chat- 
"  ham,  Tunbridge,  St.  Martin's  Leicester,  Bristol,  and 
"  many  others.  The  similarity  of  these  cases,  in  dis- 
"  tricts  of  widely  different  character,  is  striking. 

"In  all  of  them  a  great  reduction  of  the  annual 
"  charge  of  the  poor  appears  to  have  been  effected 
"  during  the  first  four  or  five  years.  After  that,  whether 
"  the  administration  became  more  negligent,  or  the 
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"  terror  which  they  first  created  and  which  greatly  re- 
"  duced  the  number  of  paupers  had  begun  to  abate, 
"  certain  it  is  that  these  institutions  soon  became  'very 
"  unproductive,  and  the  poor  rate  again  crept  on  till  it 
"  equalled  or  exceeded  its  former  amount.  Nothing 
"  indeed  is  more  natural  than  such  a  history  of  human 
"  establishments.  They  spring  out  of  some  strong  ne- 
"  cessity,  or  some  prevailing  opinions  of  the  age.  They 
"  are  nursed  with  care  in  their  infancy  and  actively 
"  superintended  by  some  benevolent  and  patriotic  men ; 
"  and  while  the  zeal  lasts,  while  the  authors  of  them 
"  are  flattered  with  observing  their  success,  and  are 
"  enabled  to  point  to  the  fruits  of  their  own  exertions, 
"  no  symptoms  of  decay  appear.  But  a  life  so  pre- 
"  carious  is  shorter  even  than  the  life  of  man  ;  it  is  com- 
"  mensurate  not  with  the  existence,  but  with  the  activity 
"  only  and  the  perseverance  of  individuals,  arid  seldom 
"  lives  in  full  vigour  through  half  a  generation.  Before 
"  the  year  1776,  the  rates  had  risen  in  most  places  to 
"  three  times  their  amount  after  the  workhouse  system 
"  was  established.  Great  allowance  is  certainly  to  be 
"  made  for  the  change  of  prices,  that  of  wheat  more 
"  especially,  and  for  the  increase  of  population  from  five 
"  millions  and  a  half,  as  it  is  supposed,  to  seven  millions 
"  and  a  half  within  the  space  of  fifty  years  :  but  theory 
"  never  perhaps  was  verified  so  promptly  andunequivo- 
"  eally  by  practice,  as  in  the  early  declension  of  these 
"  institutions,  and  in  their  utter  inefficiency  when  left 
"  to  themselves,  or,  which  is  nearly  the  same  thing,  to 
"  any  body  of  rules  however  wisely  framed." — Second 
"  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  R.  Peel,  p.  75. 
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Bishop  Copleston  has  dwelt  only  on  the  negative 
faults  of  unsuperintended  workhouses.  We  believe, 
however,  that  they  are  inefficient  only  for  the  produc- 
tion of  good.  We  believe  that  a  workhouse  corruptly 
or  merely  negligently  administered,  breeding  an  here- 
ditary workhouse  population,  constantly  increased  by 
the  influx  of  the  idle  and  of  the  improvident,  and  of  the 
profligate  whenever  vice  ceases  to  be  profitable,  is  an 
institution  with  powers  of  evil  second  only,  if  it  be 
second,  to  a  corrupt  system  of  out-door  relief. 

If,  therefore,  this  had  been  the  termination  of  the 
report, — if  it  had  merely  recommended  the  formation 
of  unions,  the  discontinuance  of  allowance,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  relief  to  the  able-bodied  and  their  families 
in  workhouses,  and  had  laid  down  for  the  management 
of  these  institutions  the  wisest  rules  that  could  be 
framed,  and  its  recommendations  had  been  embodied 
in  an  act  of  parliament, — we  believe  that  this  experi- 
ment would  have  had  the  fate  of  every  previous  similar 
attempt ;  that  it  would  have  produced  partial  and 
temporary  good,  to  be  followed  by  a  recurrence  of  the 
former  evils,  perhaps  in  an  altered,  but  probably  not 
in  a  mitigated,  form. 

As  the  keystone  of  their  work,  therefore,  the  com- 
missioners recommended  the  appointment  of  a  Central 
Board,  with  such  assistant  commissioners  as  might  be 
found  requisite,  and  that  the  Central  Board  should 
gradually  introduce  the  new  system,  and  lay  down 
rules  for  all  its  details,  and  superintend  and  enforce 
their  observance. 

The  Government  acted  on  the  recomjnendations  of 
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the  report  with  equal  caution  and  vigour.  The  com- 
missioners were  directed  to  turn  their  recommendations 
into  a  bill.  The  general  outline  of  the  proposed 
measure  was  then  discussed  between  the  whole  cabinet 
and  two  of  the  commissioners.  A  committee  of  the 
cabinet  was  then  formed,  consisting  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  Lord  Ripon,  Sir  James  Graham,  Lord 
Althorp,  Lord  Melbourne,  Lord  Lansdowne  and 
Lord  John  Russell,  which  met  several  times  a  week, 
and  went  over  with  one  of  the  commissioners  every 
clause,  indeed  every  word  of  the  bill ;  struck  out  many 
clauses,  introduced  many  others,  and  made  some 
change  in  almost  every  one.  We  have  seen  a  copy  of 
the  original  draft  of  the  bill,  with  the  changes  made 
by  the  committee  of  the  cabinet.  It  fills  three  folio 
volumes. 

The  bill  thus  carefully  elaborated  was  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  18th  April, 
1834, — just  two  months  from  the  date  of  the  report. 
It  differs,  from  the  recommendations  of  the  report 
chiefly  in  two  respects :  the  substitution  of  Unions 
for  parishes  in  the  management  of  the  poor  and 
the  distribution  of  relief,  and  the  almost  total  ex- 
clusion of  the  appeal  to  magistrates. 

The  report  recommends  that  the  Central  Board 
should  have  power  to  incorporate  parishes  only  for 
workhouse  purposes,  for  the  appointment  and  payment 
of  permanent  officers,  and  for  the  execution  of  public 
labour.  And  although  it  states  strongly  the  mis- 
chiefs which  had  arisen  from  magisterial  interference, 
it  does  not  contain  a  single  direct  proposal  for  depriv- 
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ing  the  magistrates  of  their  jurisdiction.  It  recom- 
mends that  the  Central  Board  should  have  power 
to  control  the  administration  of  the  poor  laws,  but 
seems  to  suppose  that,  subject  to  that  control,  the 
magistrates  should  retain  the  power  of  ordering  relief. 
But  on  further  examination,  it  appeared  that,  with 
the  exception  of  a  very  few,  which  contained  a 
population  sufficient  to  provide  good  accommodation 
in  classified  workhouses,  all  the  parishes  in  England 
and  Wales  must  become  parts  of  a  Union  for  work- 
house purposes,  since  they  all  were  liable  to  have 
to  relieve  the  able-bodied ;  and  the  able-bodied  were 
to  be  relieved  only  in  the  workhouse.  If  they  were 
united  for  workhouse  purposes,  it  was  clear  that  it 
would  be  advisable  to  unite  them  also  for  the  purpose 
of  appointing  and  paying  permanent  officers,  since 
it  was  by  that  means  only  that  they  could  obtain 
the  services  of  well  qualified  men.  And  when  once  a 
congregation  of  parishes  had  their  workhouses  and 
their  officers  in  common,  they  must  be  enabled  to 
appoint  a  common  authority  to  manage  those  work- 
houses, and  appoint,  pay,  and  direct  those  officers. 
But  these  powers  in  fact  involved  nearly  the  whole 
administration  of  relief,  except  the  assessment  and  col- 
lection of  the  rate.  The  bill  therefore,  after  enabling 
the  Commissioners  to  unite  parishes,  enacted  that, 
where  any  parishes  should  be  so  united,  a  Board 
of  Guardians  for  such  Union  should  be  chosen  by 
the  owners  and  occupiers,  the  resident  magistrates 
being  ex  officio  guardians,  and  the  workhouses  of 
such  Union  should  be  governed  and  the  relief  of 
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the  poor  in  such  Union  should  be  administered  by  such 
board  of  guardians  ;  and  it  enabled  the  Commissioners 
to  determine  the  number  and  prescribe  the  duties 
of  the  guardians.  It  further  enabled  the  Com- 
missioners to  give  a  similar  organization  to  any  parish 
which  they  should  not  think  fit  to  incorporate  in  any 
Union. 

It  directed  that  no  guardian  should  act  except 
as  a  member  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  and 
that  no  act  of  the  Board  should  be  valid  unless 
three  members  should  be  present  and  concur  therein. 
And  it  further  enacted  that  the  relief  of  the  poor 
in  any  parish  under  the  government  of  a  Board  of 
Guardians  should  (subject  to  the  control  of  the  Com- 
missioners) belong  exclusively  to  the  Guardians,  and 
that  no  further  or  other  relief  should  be  given  from 
the  poor  rate,  in  any  such  parish,  than  such  as  should 
be  ordered  by  such  guardians. 

To  this  clause,  in  its  progress  through  Parliament, 
was  added  an  exception  of  cases  of  sudden  and  urgent 
necessity,  in  which  cases  the  overseer  was  required  to 
give  temporary  relief  in  articles  of  absolute  necessity,  but 
not  in  money  ;  and  in  case  of  his  refusal,  any  justice  of 
the  peace  was  empowered  to  order  temporary  relief  in 
such  articles  to  persons  not  settled  or  usually  residing 
in  the  parish,  and  to  order  medical  relief  only  to 
any  parishioner  or  out-parishioner  when  required  by 
sudden  and  dangerous  illness.  A  further  clause  was 
inserted  in  the  House  of  Lords,  enabling  two  justices 
of  the  peace  to  order  out-door  relief  to  a  person  whom 
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one  of  them  should  testify  of  his  own  knowledge  to  be 
wholly  unable  to  work. 

This  was  nearly  a  complete  change  of  the  previous 
administration  of  the  Poor  Laws.  The  previous  law, 
as  acted  on,  vested  the  distribution  of  relief  in  the 
overseers  appointed  by  the  magistrates,  assisted,  and  in 
some  measure  directed,  by  the  vestry,  under  the  final 
and  irresistible  control  of  the  magistrates.  A  worse 
chosen  set  of  authorities  never  existed. 

The  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  had  well  described 
the  overseers  as  "  Functionaries  almost  always  reluct- 
"  ant,  unless  indeed  when  their  object  is  fraud  ;  who 
"  neither  come  to  their  office  with  knowledge,  nor  re- 
"  tain  it  long  enough  to  acquire  knowledge ;  who  have 
"  little  time,  and  still  less  motive,  for  attention  to  its 
"  duties ;  on  whom  every  temptation  to  misconduct  has 
"  been  accumulated ;  who  have  to  give  or  to  refuse  pub- 
"  lie  money  to  their  own  workmen,  dependents,  cus- 
"  tomers,  debtors,  relations,  friends,  and  neighbours ; 
"  who  are  exposed  to  every  form  of  solicitation  and 
"  threat ;  who  are  rewarded  for  profusion  by  ease  and 
"  popularity,  and  punished  for  economy,  by  labour, 
"  odium,  and  danger."* 

Of  vestries,  the  Commissioners  reported  that  "  They 
"  form  the  most  irresponsible  bodies  that  ever  were  in- 
"  trusted  with  the  performance  of  public. duties,  or  the 
"  distribution  of  public  money.  They  render  no  ac- 
"  count ;  no  record  need  be  Jcept  of  the  names  of  the 
"  persons  present,  or  of  their  speeches  or  their  votes ; 
"  they  are  not  amenable  to  any  tribunal,  whatever  be 

*  1  Report  p.  104. 
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"  the  profusion  or  malversation  which  they  have  sanc- 
"  tioned,  or  ordered,  or  turned  to  their  own  advantage. 
"  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  all  the  motives  for  mal- 
"  administration  which  we  have  ascribed  to  the  over- 
"  seers.  Each  vestryman,  so  far  as  he  is  an  immediate 
"  employer  of  labour,  is  interested  in  keeping  down  the 
"  rate  of  wages,  and  in  throwing  part  of  their  payment 
"  on  others,  and,  above  all,  on  the  principal  object  of 
"  parochial  fraud,  the  tithe-owner.  If  he  is  the  owner 
"  of  cottages,  he  endeavours  to  get  their  rent  paid  by 
"  the  parish ;  if  he  keeps  a  shop,  he  struggles  to  get  al- 
"  lowance  for  his  customers  or  debtors  ;  if  he  deals  in 
"  articles  used  in  the  workhouse,  he  tries  to  increase  the 
"  workhouse  consumption ;  if  he  is  in  humble  circum- 
"  stances,  his  own  relations  or  friends  may  be  among  the 
"  applicants,  and,  since  the  unhappy  events  of  1830,  he 
"  feels  that  any  attempt  to  reduce  the  parochial  expen- 
"  diture  may  endanger  his  property  and  person."  * 

And  with  respect  to  the  magistrates,  they  said,  and 
there  never  was  a  verdict  in  which  the  whole  country 
more  thoroughly  concurred,  "That  they  had  exercised 
"  the  powers  delegated  to  them  by  the  poor  laws  nei- 
"  ther  wisely  nor  beneficially,  and  that  the  mischief 
"  which  they  had  done  was,  in  part,  the  necessary  con- 
"  sequence  of  their  social  position  and  of  the  jurisdiction 
"  which  was  confided  to  them,  and  in  part  arose  from 
"  errors  respecting  the  nature  of  pauperisui  and  relief 
"  which  prevailed  among  all  classes  at  the  time  when 
"  the  allowance  system  and  the  scale  were  first  intro- 
"  duced,  and  appear  still  to  prevail  among  the  majority. 

*  Report,  p.  101. 
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"  Under  the  influence  of  such  opinions,"  add  the  Com- 
missioners, "even  good  intentions  may  become  mischiev- 
"  ous.  A  more  dangerous  instrument  cannot  be 
"  conceived  than  a  public  officer,  supported  and  im- 
"  pelled  by  benevolent  sympathies,  armed  with  power 
"  from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  and  misapprehending 
"  the  consequences  of  its  exercise"  * 

For  these  ill-constituted  authorities  the  bill  sub- 
stituted paid  officers,  elective  and  ex  officio  guardians, 
and  central  and  assistant  Commissioners.  It  secured  the 
efficiency  of  the  officers  and  Commissioners,  by  making 
the  distribution  of  relief  by  the  former,  and  the  control 
over  it  by  the  latter,  their  respective,  regular,  and  pro- 
fessional business.  And  it  provided,  as  far  as  it  was 
possible,  for  the  fitness  of  the  guardians,  by  enabling 
the  Commissioners  to  fix  their  qualification,  and  by 
directing  a  mode  of  election  under  which  the  principal 
influence  is  given  to  the  most  respectable  occupiers 
and  owners. 

Nor  did  the  framers  of  the  bill  reject  the  aid  of  the 
magistracy,  though  well  aware  of  the  utter  failure 
of  every  previous  attempt  to  render  their  interference 
useful  or  even  innocent.  But  they  changed  the  nature 
of  their  authority.  From  officers  without  jurisdiction 
until  appealed  to,  the  Bill  converted  them  into  mem- 
bers, and,  from  their  position,  necessarily  the  most 
influential  members  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians.  From 
judges,  it  converted  them  into  administrators.  It 
enabled  them  to  bring  forward,  and  to  carry  out  their 

*  Report,  p.  151. 
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own  schemes  of  improvement,  instead  of  remaining 
passive  spectators  or  mischievous  opposers  of  the  im- 
provements made  by  others. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  a  Bill  which  in- 
troduced the  new  principle  of  centralization ;  which, 
while  it  destroyed  abuses,  destroyed  the  influence  and  the 
profit  which  those  abuses  gave  to  individuals;  which  de- 
prived the  rural  aristocracy  of  the  chief  element  of  their 
power,  and  the  local  authorities  in  towns  of  their  prin- 
cipal means  of  corruption  and  peculation ;  which  altered 
the  social  system  of  every  parish  in  England, — it 
might  have  been  supposed  that  such  a  Bill  would  have 
met  with  determined  resistance  from  all  those  classes 
and  individuals,  whose  power,  or  whose  profit  it  af- 
fected, or  might  be  expected  to  affect.  And  such,  we 
believe,  was  the  expectation  of  the  government.  We 
believe  that  they  anticipated  much  opposition  from 
their  friends,  as  well  as  from  their  enemies.  But  they 
felt,  to  use  the  expressions  attributed  to  one  of  the 
ablest  members  of  the  committee  of  the  cabinet,  "  That 
"  in  such  a  matter  it  was  their  duty  to  Parliament  and 
"  to  the  country,  to  propose  whatever  they  thought 
"  right,  without  trusting  themselves  to  be  influenced  by 
"  any  fears  of  failure, — and  if  the  measure  were  rejected, 
"  to  let  the  two  Houses  have  the  disgrace  and  the  re- 
"  sponsibility,  not  the  Government." 

This  magnanimous  policy  was  eminently  successful. 
Never  did  a  great  measure  pass  through  Parliament 
more  easily,  we  might  say  more  triumphantly.  A 
few  ultra  radicals,  with  Cobbett  at  their  head, — apos- 
tate reformers  anxious  to  cloak  their  new  toryism  by 
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declamations  against  the  arbitrary  powers  given  to  the 
commissioners  and  the  patronage  to  government,-— 
country  magistrates,  the  "  poor  man's  justices,"  benevo- 
lent dispensers  of  other  people's  property,— the  heroes 
of  vestries,  owing  their  seats  to  a  parish  clique  which 
the  new  bill  was  to  annihilate — one  or  two  lawyers, 
governed  by  the  instinctive  professional  horror  of  change 
— of  such  materials,  joined  with  a  few  sentimentalists 
who  could  not  perceive  that  the  poor  themselves  were 
the  greatest  sufferers  under  poor  law  maladministration, 
was  constituted  the  miserable  opposition  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  division  in  favour  of  the  second 
reading  was  319  to  20.  And  it  was  merely  a  sample 
of  .those  which  followed. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the  bill  was  warmly  supported, 
not  only  on  the  ministerial  side  of  the  house,  but  by 
all  the  more  distinguished  members  of  the  opposition — 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Salisbury,  Lord 
Ellenborough,  Lord  Winchelsea,  Lord  Wharncliffe, 
and  Lord  Liverpool.  Amendments,  adding  to  its 
efficiency,  were  suggested  by  the  opposition.  Among 
these  the  most  important  was  one  proposed  by  Lord 
Salisbury.  Lord  Althorp,  in  order  to  carry  the  bill 
through  the  House  of  Commons  with  as  triumphant 
a  majority  as  possible,  had  consented  to  an  amend- 
ment, by  which  the  duration  of  the  commission  was 
fixed  at  five  years.  He  considered  this  as  a  mere 
nominal  concession,  since,  if  the  commission  worked 
well,  it  must  be  continued — if  it  worked  ill,  it  would 
be  revoked  at  an  earlier  period.  Lord  Salisbury  ad- 
mitted that  if  the  measure  succeeded,  the  commission, 
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which  was  its  keystone,  must  be  perpetually  renewed ; 
but  he  maintained  that  renewal  would  occasion  period- 
ical agitation,  and  would  give  spirit  and  force  to  the 
demagogues  and  sentimentalists,  and  to  the  friends  of 
corruption,  abuse  and  mal-administration.  He  pro- 
posed, therefore,  that  the  first  term  for  which  the 
commission  was  appointed  should  be  at  least  ten  years. 
Unhappily  his  proposal  was  rejected,  and  unhappily 
experience  has  shown  the  soundness  of  his  views. 
The  opponents  of  the  bill  were  almost  reduced  to 
Lord  Teynham,  Lord  Wynford,  Lord  Alvanley,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  For  the  first  time  in  modern 
parliamentary  history,  faction  was  silent,  and  all  parties 
united  to  give  force  to  the  principle,  and  perfection  to 
the  details  of  a  measure  which  they  felt  to  be  essential 
not  merely  to  the  welfare,  but  to  the  civilization  of 
the  country. 

Unquestionably  the  weak  part  of  the  Act,  considering 
the  extent  and  importance  of  the  discretionary  powers 
•necessarily  given  to  the  commissioners,  and  to  their 
assistants,  was  the  temptation  held  out  to  them  to 
forego  the  efficient  performance  of  their  duties. 

If  the  43rd  of  Eliz.  had  been  reverted  to,  and 
the  industrious  able-bodied  excluded  from  relief, 
the  Act  itself  might  have  laid  down  strict  rules 
for  the  relief  of  the  comparative  small  minority 
constituting  the  classes  which  would  then  have 
been  the  only  legal  objects  of  compulsory  charity ; 
the  duties  of  the  controlling  power  would  have  been 
simple,  and  their  performance  would  have  inter- 
fered little  with  existing  interests.  But  as  that  was 
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neither  desirable  nor  possible ;  as  the  great  source  of 
fraud  and  peculation,  the  relief  of  the  industrious  able- 
bodied,  was  to  continue,  the  duty  imposed  on  the  com- 
missioners and  on  their  assistants  was  the  delicate  and 
undefined  task  of  gradually  changing  it  from  a  mis- 
chievous to  a  beneficial  system.  It  was  obvious,  that, 
in  the  performance  of  this  task,  they  would  have  to 
struggle  against  every  form  of  interested  opposition ; 
and  that  the  more  they  yielded  to  this  opposition,  in 
other  words,  the  more  they  neglected  their  duties,  the 
more  popular  would  be  their  administration.  The 
following  extract  from  a  report  by  Mr.  Tufnell,  a  very 
experienced  assistant  commissioner,  shows  the  nature 
of  the  opposition  to  which  we  have  alluded. 

"  The  injustice, — the  evils,  both  moral  and  physical, 
"  that  are  inflicted  on  all  classes  of  society,  and  especially 
"  on  the  labouring  classes,  by  the  practice  of  paying 
"  wages  out  of  the  rates, — are  now  so  universally  ac- 
"  knowledged,  that  I  never  meet  with  any  one  who  ven- 
"  tures  to  support  it.  It  numbers,  however,  many 
"  indirect  supporters ;  and  the  abuse  assumes  so  many 
"  various  shapes,  under  which  its  real  nature  may  be 
"  concealed,  that  the  disingenuous  and  the  short-sighted 
"  have  little  difficulty  in  making  out  a  plausible  case, 
"  that  they  are  only  applying  the  poor  rates  to  their 
"  legitimate  object,  when,  in  fact,  they  are  paying 
"  wages  out  of  the  rates. 

"  The  commonest  case  in  which  the  real,  though  un- 
"  confessed  and  generally  unintentional,  defenders,  of 
"  the  abuse  argue  for  a  resort  to  this  vicious  system  is, 
"  where  a  labourer  loses  his  work  for  a  week  or  a  fort- 
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"  night.  The  plausible  view  of  such  a  case  is,  that  to 
"  send  a  man  in  this  condition  to  the  workhouse,  and 
"  thus  break  up  his  establishment,  is  cruel ;  and  that  the 
"  cruelty  is  aggravated  by  the  consideration  that,  by 
"  the  aid  of  a  small  pittance,  less  than  would  be  the  cost 
"  of  the  maintenance  of  himself  and  family  in  the  work- 
"  house,  he  is  willing  to  support  himself  till  the  few 
"  days  are  over,  when  he  will  certainly  be  taken  again 
"  into  employment.  Kindness  to  the  labourer,  and 
"  economy  of  the  parish  funds,  seem  both  consulted  by 
"  this  arrangement ;  and  the  attractiveness  of  these  ap- 
"  parent  reasons  sufficiently  explains  their  newspaper 
"  popularity  and  their  tastefulness  to  the  multitude,  who 
"  rarely  advance  two  steps  in  an  argument :  but  those 
"  who  are  closely  acquainted  with  country  life  in  a  pau- 
"  perized  district  well  know  the  futility  of  these  reasons, 
"  — how  this  apparent  kindness  works  the  deepest  in- 
justice to  the  labourer,  and  the  intended  economy 
"  results  in  almost  boundless  expenditure.  It  is  usually 
"  forgotten  that  wages  cannot  fall  for  a  continuance 
"  below  what  is  necessary  for  the  general  support  of  the 
"  labourers,  and  that  a  farmer  can  only  secure  the  ser- 
"  vices  of  his  labourers  by  giving  them,  in  some  shape  or 
"  other,  enough  to  maintain  them.  Consequently,  if  he 
"  gives  them  less  than  is  enough  to  support  them  during 
"  the  year,  and  justifies  his  conduct  by  saying  that  he 
"  pays  them  enough  while  he  employs  them,  and  at  the 
"  same  time  turns  them  off  whenever  work  is  slack,  it  is 
"  obvious  that,  unless  the  labourer  can  find  other  employ- 
"  ment  in  the  intervals  when  he  is  turned  off,  what  is 
"  wanting  to  make  up  enough  for  his  yearly  support 
"  must  be  paid  him  out  of  the  rates.  The  wages 
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"  and  the  relief  are  as  closely  connected  as  the  two 
"  ends  of  a  lever ;  as  one  rises,  the  other  falls. 

"  In  the  Eastry  Union,  during  the  protracted  snow- 
"  storm  which  occurred  in  January,  1838,  a  strong  at- 
"  tempt '  was  made  to  procure  some  out-relief  for  the 
"  few  able-bodied  who  had  no  work.  But,  on  the 
"  maintenance  of  this  no  out-relief  order,  it  depended 
"  whether  600  or  700  labourers  should  be  kept  in 
"  employ  or  thrown  on  the  parish  ;  and  this  enormous 
"  evil  was  to  be  inflicted  for  the  sake  of  giving  out- 
"  relief  in  the  first  instance  to  twenty  or  thirty  men,  who 
"  were  necessarily  the  worst  characters  or  the  worst 
"  workmen  in  the  Union ;  such,  of  course,  being  the 
"  first  to  lose  employment.  In  fact,  I  am  perfectly 
"  certain  that  there  are  several  periods  in  the  year  in 
"  which,  by  simply  giving  an  authority  and  recom- 
"  mendation  to  Boards  of  Guardians,  that  they  should 
"  assist  with  out-relief  those  who  were  casually  thrown 
"  out  of  employment,  you  would  instantly  cause,  in 
"  this  small  corner  of  England,  from  10,000  to  12,000 
"  able  men  to  lose  their  work  and  be  dependent  on  pa- 
"  rochial  relief. 

"  No  blame  whatever  attaches  to  employers  of  labour 
"  for  turning  off  their  men  on  such  grounds  as  the 
"  above  :  in  truth,  they  are  compelled  to  do  so.  Each 
"  person  reasons,  and  justly,  thus  : — I  am  willing  to  pay 
"  the  wages  of  my  own  men,  but  I  will  not,  and  cannot 
"  pay  the  wages  of  my  neighbour's  men  also  ;  and  if  I 
"  am  made  to  contribute  to  their  wages,  by  out-relief 
"  being  given  to  them  in  consequence  of  my  neighbour 
"  turning  off  his  men  when  work  is  slack,  I  must  meet 
"  the  injustice  by  my  turning  off  my  men  too  ;  and  thus, 
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"  by  getting  out-relief  for  my  men,  making  my  neigh- 
"  bour  pay  as  much  for  me  as  I  for  him.  I  have  heard  a 
"  Guardian  tell  the  relieving  officer  to  carry  a  message 
"to  a  farmer  who  had  shown  some  disposition  to  turn 
"  off  his  men  during  some  interruption  to  his  work,  oc- 
"  casioned  by  the  weather, — '  Tell  Mr.  B.,  that  if  he 
"  turns  off  one  man,  I  shall  turn  off  forty  immediately. 
"  Or  he  might  have  said,—'  Tell  Mr.  B.,  that  if  he 
"  makes  me  pay  the  wages  of  his  men,  I  will  make  him 
"  pay  the  wages  of  my  men.' 

"  The  offer  of  the  workhouse  effectually  meets  the 
"  evil,  as  a  farmer  dare  not  turn  off  his  men  in  conse- 
"  quence  of  a  transient  interruption  to  his  work,  when 
"  he  knows  that  the  only  resource  of  the  labourers  may 
"be  to  break  up  their  establishments  and  go  to  the 
"  workhouse.  Their  services  are  essential  to  him  when 
"  the  interruption  has  ceased,  and  he  is  not  certain  of 
"  getting  them  back  again,  if  they  once  get  domiciled  in 
"  the  workhouse,  while  any  other  employer  has  an  equal 
"  chance  with  himself  of  securing  their  future  services. 
"  Besides,  a  farmer  who  acts  in  this  way  soon  gets  a 
"  bad  name  among  the  labourers,  who  of  course  are 
"  willing  to  work  for  any  one  in  preference  to  him ; 
"  and  thus  he  runs  the  risk  of  procuring  none  but  the 
"  worst  labourers.  Hence  the  workhouse  relief  brings 
"  in  aid  the  operation  of  private  interest  to  induce  the 
"  farmer  to  give  permanent  employment  to  his  men  ; 
"  and  it  is  important  to  mark  that  the  hardship  of  send- 
"  ing  a  labourer  and  his  family  to  the  workhouse,  the 
"  great  topic  of  popular  outcry,  is  the  very  circumstance 
"  that  forms  the  labourer's  safeguard  against  being 
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"  thrown  on  the  parish,  and  secures  him  constant  work, 
"  Were  the  receipt  of  parochial  relief  made  light  and 
"  easy,  the  labourer  would  not  object  to  being  thrown 
"  upon  the  parish ;  the  master  who  treated  him  thus 
"  would  be  no  worse  in  his  eyes  than  others  (in  fact,  all 
"  the  masters  must  necessarily  do  the  same)  ;  and  the 
"  labourer,  receiving  out-relief  in  his  cottage,  is  ready, 
"  at  an  hour's  warning,  to  resume  his  labour  on  his 
"  former  master's  farm,  who  thus  loses  the  strong 
"  motive  described  above,  for  giving  his  men  continuous 
"  employment.  The  demoralizing  effect  of  this  practice 
"  on  the  labourer  is  too  well  known  to  require  re-stating. 
"  And  yet  how  easy  it  is  to  make  a  declamatory  speech 
"  in  its  favour,  and  excite  popular  sympathy  on  the  side 
"  of  its  continuance  !  Here  is  a  labourer  turned  out 
"  of  work,  from  no  fault,  perhaps,  of  his  own,  bearing 
"  an  unexceptionable  character,  wholly  unable  to  save 
"  while  in  work,  as  his  earnings  are  only  just  enough  to 
"  support  him,  and  yet  we  insist  on  breaking  up  his 
"  cottage  and  sending  him  and  his  family  to  the  work- 
"  house.  I  trust,  however,  I  have  made  it  clear  that  an 
"  infinitely  greater  hardship  would  be  inflicted  on  the 
"  labourers  generally  by  acting  differently ;  and  that, 
"  even  in  the  individual  case,  the  effect  of  the  work- 
"  house  offer,  as  experience  proves,  so  far  from  causing 
"  the  apprehended  calamity,  simply  forces  him  back  into 
"  work,  from  which  possibly  he  has  only  been  removed 
"  to  try  whether  part  of  his  wages  cannot  be  obtained 
"  from  the  rates. 

"  It  is  obvious  that  this  system  of  giving  relief  to 
"  labourers  who  are  turned  out  of  work  is  neither  more 
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"  nor  less  than  an  indirect  mode  of  paying  wages  out  of 
"  the  rates,  yet  it  numbers  supporters  among  the  gentry 
"  and  shopkeepers,  who,  not  employing  many  labourers 
"  themselves,  or  at  least  not  for  profit,  are  unaware  of 
"  the  real  effects  of  the  practice,  and  among  the  small 
"farmers,  whose  position  ensures  their  clear  under- 
"  standing  of  the  principle,  but  who,  possessing  no 
"  capital,  are  continually  pressed  for  money,  and  are 
"  willing  to  meet  a  present  emergency  by  eking  out 
"  their  labourers'  wages  through  the  poor  rate.  Lastly, 
"  there  is  sometimes,  I  fear,  a  less  creditable  motive 
"  behind,  that  prompts  an  advocacy  of  this  vicious  sys- 
"  tern,  and  that  is,  where  there  are  several  shopkeepers 
"  and  tithe-owners  in  a  parish,  who,  paying  largely  to 
"  the  poor  rate,  employ  few  or  no  hands,  and  conse- 
"  quently  the  paying  labourers'  wages  out  of  the  rate 
"  has  the  effect  of  taxing  them  to  ease  the  farmer's 
"  pocket,  while  they  are  incapable  of  retaliating  by 
"  turning  off  their  men,  as  a  farmer  would,  if  similarly 
"  treated,  since  they  employ  none."* 

As  an  illustration  of  the  mode  in  which,  on  this 
single  point  (and  it  is  the  same  on  all  others),  the  inte- 
rests and  the  duties  of  the  Commissioners  are  opposed,  we 
will  extract  a  further  passage  from  Mr.  Tufn ell's  report. 

"  Every  motive,  save  the  single  one  of  strong  sense 
"  of  duty,  impels  a  public  Board,  like  the  Commis- 
"  sioners,  in  a  course  precisely  contrary  to  harshness. 
"  Their  interests  lead  them  to  yield  to  applications  for 
"  relaxations  from  their  rules,  their  refusal  to  do  which, 
"  causes  such  violent  reclamations  as  they  could  only 

*  Report  on  further  Amendment  of  the  Poor  Law,  1839,  p.  120. 
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"be   induced  to  incur   by   a   rigid   sense   of    public 
"  duty. 

"  A  Board  of  Guardians  sends  up  to  the  Commissioners 
"a  case  in  which  they  desire  to  break  through  the 
"  rule  that  prohibits  out-relief  to  able-bodied.  It  is, 
"  perhaps,  referred  to  me  for  an  opinion,  who  of  course 
"  am  in  the  same  position,  as  respects  motives,  as  the 
"  Commissioners.  I  know,  possibly,  that  there  is  no 
"  good  ground  for  the  application,  and  that  to  grant  it 
"  would  break  through  a  principle,  the  observance  of 
"  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  present  and 
"  future  welfare  of  the  labourers,  and  yet  a  surface 
"  plausibility  may  always  be  alleged  in  its  favour,  and 
"  acquiescence  is  sure  to  be  popular.  If,  then,  under  the 
et  sense  of  duty,  the  application  is  disallowed,  I  have  to 
"  endure,  perhaps,  abuse  in  the  newspapers,  insults  from 
"  individual  guardians,  and  every  description  of  un- 
"  pleasantness.  If  it  is  allowed,  I  escape  all  these  dis- 
"  agreeable  consequences,  the  public  applaud  the  so- 
"  called  humanity,  the  discretion  is  said  to  be  properly 
"  exercised,  and  my  business  proceeds  calmly  and  quietly 
"  along,  though  a  serious  blow  may  be  struck  at  the 
"  real  interests  of  the  labourers.  But,  that  I  do  not 
"  feel,  the  expense  that  may  be  incurred  affects  not  me, 
"  and  it  may  be  years  before  the  benefit  of  a  contrary 
"  course  is  so  fully  developed  as  to  beat  down  opposition, 
"  and  bring  the  popular  voice  on  the  side  of  truth  and 
"  reason.  The  fear  in  committing  such  extensive  powers 
"  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  should  not  be,  lest 
"  they  should  use  them  improperly,  but  lest  they  should 
"  not  use  them  at  all ;  lest  they  should  not  interpose  in 
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"  the  attempts  that  are  continually  made  to  break 
"  through  the  correct  principles  of  Poor  Law  adminis- 
"  tration,  and  thus  stifle  popular  dissatisfaction  by  con- 
"  suiting  their  personal  ease  :  it  appears  to  me  to  be  in 
"the  nature  of  a  Poor  Law,  that  its  worst  abuses 
"  should  be  popular."* 

One  mode,  and  only  one  mode,  existed,  by  which 
this  difficulty  could  be  met,  and  that  was  the  selection 
of  functionaries  whose  public  spirit  and  feeling  of 
responsibility  would  impel  them  to  perform  duties 
which  every  inferior  motive  seduced  them  to  neglect. 
This  was  the  expedient  which  the  Government  endea- 
voured to  adoptr  and,  difficult  as  the  attempt  was,  yet, 
as  it  was  made  with  perfectly  good  faith,  it  succeeded. 
They  selected  three  Commissioners,  of  whom  one 
only  belonged  to  their  own  party ;  another  had  held 
high  office  under  their  opponents;  and  the  third,  so 
far  as  his  politics  were  known,  was  a  Conservative. 
To  the  Central  Board  thus  impartially  chosen,  they 
surrendered  the  most  valuable  patronage,  if  it  had 
been  used  as  patronage,  that  any  modern  adminis- 
tration has  had,  at  one  instant,  at  its  disposal 
— seventeen  Assistant  Commissionerships  of  TOO/,  a- 
year  each,  and  the  whole  staff  of  a  large  establish- 
ment. The  Commissioners  made  their  appointments 
with  equal  purity.  And  the  result  has  been,  a  set 
of  functionaries  whose  ability  and  zeal  (zeal,  it  must 
be  recollected,  in  opposition  to  every  ordinary  motive) 
have  never  been  questioned  even  by  the  malice  and 
ignorance  and  self  interest  which  have  assailed  them. 

*  Report  on  further  Amendment  of  the  Poor  Law,  1839,  p.  134, 
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Nearly  seven  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  was  passed.  It  has 
had  to  contend  with  every  obstacle  that  could 
be  expected  not  only  from  the  follies  and  vices  of 
man,  but  from  the  external  accidents  of  unusually 
severe  winters,  bad  harvests,  epidemics,  and  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  distress  unexampled  in 
duration;  and  over  all  these  obstacles  its  triumph 
s  has  been  complete.  The  allowance  system  has  been 
put  down ;  industry,  frugality  and  good  conduct 
have  been  restored  to  the  able-bodied  labourer ;  the 
comfort  of  the  aged  and  impotent  poor  has  been 
secured;  the  education  of  pauper  children  has  been 
commenced ;  the  early  marriages,  which,  under  the  old 
system,  could  scarcely  be  called  improvident,  have 
been  diminished ;  wages  have  risen,  employment  has 
become  steady,  parochial  embezzlement  and  peculation 
have  been  repressed,  litigation  has  almost  ceased,  rates 
have  fallen,  agricultural  capital  has  augmented,  rents 
and  the  value  of  land  have  increased :  in  short,  every 
result  has  been  obtained  which  the  framers  of  the 
Act  could  have  hoped  in  their  most  sanguine  anticipa- 
tions. 

The  Commission,  having  outlived  the  narrow  limit 
given  to  it  by  the  Act,  and  having  been  twice  pro- 
longed for  a  year,  is  now  to  be  continued  for  a  longer 
period.  And  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
majority  which  so  triumphantly  carried  through  the 
bill,  while  it  was  an  untried  experiment,  would  not 
have  been  diminished  after  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment had  been  decided.  That  the  contrary,  however, 
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has  been  the  case,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state, 
and  is  unprofitable  to  lament :  but  we  think  it  may  be 
useful  to  account  for  it,  and  to  show  of  what  ma- 
terials the  opposition  to  the  Poor  Law  Amendment 
Act,  or,  what  is  practically  the  same  thing,  though 
not  always  apparently  so,  to  the  efficiency  of  its  provi- 
sions, is  composed. 

I.  In  the  districts  which  were  well  administered 
under  the  old  law,  the  change  that  has  been  made 
is  in  many  respects  popular.  The  rate-payers  like 
their  new  and  unrestricted  franchise;  the  guardians 
their  new  powers,  and,  as  respects  the  local  autho- 
rities, their  new  independence.  They  are  pleased 
to  sit  as  the  elected  representatives  of  their  neigh- 
bours, each  intrusted  with  the  weighty  concerns  of 
a  whole  parish,  at  the  same  council  board  with 
their  landlords,  and  with  the  highest  aristocracy 
of  the  county.  They  are  pleased  to  be  told  that 
they  are  to  follow  the  forms  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  While  they  are  acquiring  the  instruction 
and  experience  which  are  to  be  obtained  only  in 
a  popular  assembly,  they  are  learning  its  arts  and 
acquiring  a  taste  for  it ;  and  they  would  most  un- 
willingly see  the  destruction  of  their  little  republic. 
What  they  desire  is  simply  power ;  absolute  if  it 
can  be  obtained,  if  not,  as  nearly  absolute  as  may 
be.  They  delight  in  the  Act,  so  far  as  it  created 
Boards  of  Guardians  acting  only  as  a  board,  and 
therefore  irresponsible,  with  pai  d  officers  appointed  by 
themselves  to  take  all  the  trouble  of  dispensing  relief 
and  overseers  to  perform  the  invidious  duties  of  assess- 
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ing  and  collecting  the  rate.     All  that  they  wish  is,  to 
have  uncontrolled  powers  of  distributing  relief  and  of 
retaining  and  dismissing,  as  well  as  appointing,  the  paid 
officers.  The  only  part  of  the  Act  to  which  they  object 
is  the  control  exercised  by  the  Commissioners.     They 
desire,  therefore,  the  abolition  of  the  whole  establish- 
ment, Central  Board,  and  Assistant  Commissioners.  If 
that  cannot  be  effected,  they  wish  at  least  to  get  rid  of 
the  Assistant  Commissioners,  without  whose  aid  they 
well  know  that  the  Central  Board  would  be  inefficient. 
If  that  fail,   they  try   to  diminish  their  number,   so 
as  to  prevent  their  presence   at  any  one  board  more 
than  once  or  twice  a-year.     If,  however,  that  cannot 
be  done  to  any  considerable  extent,  they  propose  that 
their  own  powers  be  increased  ;     that  "  they    may 
be  allowed    to   order  relief  at  their   own    discretion 
in  such  manner  as   they  may  think  proper,"  which 
would  of  course  be  absolute  power — or,   in  any  case 
of  emergency,   and   to   be   themselves  judges   of  the 
emergency — which  would  also  be  absolute  power — or 
in  inclement  weather,  or  in  a  high  price  of  food,  or 
prevalent  sickness,  or  during  the  existence  of  any  other 
cause  of  distress,  they  themselves  being  the  judges— 
which  again  would  be  absolute  power.     They  have  not 
knowledge  or  experience    enough   to   perceive    that 
popular  bodies  become  always  profuse  and  generally 
corrupt ;  that  their  affairs  always  fall  into  the  manage- 
ment of  an  interested  and  therefore  an  active  minority ; 
and  that  such  is  the  plausibility  of  Poor  Law  mal-ad- 
ministration  at  its  beginning,  and  its  fertility  of  corrupt 
gain  during  its  progress,  that  nothing  but  the  vigilant 
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inspection  and  powerful  control  of  a  superior  authority 
could  prevent  its  introduction  or  check  its  indefinite 
increase. 

II.  In  the  pauperized  districts  the  principal  oppo- 
sition is  really,  though  not  always  avowedly,  directed 
against  the  whole  Act.    Its  benefits  have  been  diffused 
over   the  whole   population ;  but   the   loss  which   it 
has  occasioned  has  been  concentrated    on    the    indi- 
viduals who  profited  by  the  old  abuses.     And  we  well 
know  that,  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  the  minority 
that   is   heard   and   that   governs.     In  such  districts 
much  of  what  calls  itself  regard  for  the  poor,  or  hatred 
of  centralization,  or  desire  to  increase  the  discretion  of 
the   guardians,    is   really   the   love  of  plunder  or  of 
jobbing.      It   is   the  desire   of  the    town   vestryman 
to    obtain   contracts   for   himself  or   out-door    relief 
for  his  customers,  or  his  debtors,  or  his  friends,  or  his 
supporters;  it   is    the   desire   of  the   farmer  for  low 
wages,  and  low   rents,  for   the  power  of  employing 
his  people   only   at   the   most   profitable    seasons,    or 
in   the  best  working  weather,  and  of  paying  them  not 
according   to  their   services   but   their   wants :    it   is 
the  desire  of  the  manufacturer  to  drive  a   profitable 
trade  by  selling  goods  at  a  price  less  than  the  main- 
tenance of  those  who  fabricated  them.     In  the  un- 
pauperized  districts  the  guardians  desire  power  because 
they  believe  that  it  will  not  lead  to  abuse.     In  the 
pauperized    villages    and    towns    they    desire   power 
because  they    know    that  it  will  lead  to    abuse,    and 
abuse   will   give   them    profit   or    influence    or  popu- 
larity. 
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III.  A  third  class  of  persons  are  opposed  to  the 
Act,  or  to  the  powers  and  restrictions  which  render 
it  efficient,  from  mistaken  hut  disinterested  motives. 
These  are  the  persons  who  think  it  possible  and 
desirable  to  substitute  legal  enactments  for  frugality 
and  providence  on  one  side,  and  for  active  benevolence 
on  the  other.  "  To  suppose,"  said  the  Commissioners 
of  Inquiry,  "  that  the  poor  are  the  proper  managers  of 
"  their  own  concerns ;  that  a  man's  wages  ought  to 
"  depend  on  his  services,  not  on  his  wants ;  that  the 
"  earnings  of  an  ordinary  labourer  are  naturally  equal 
"  to  the  support  of  an  ordinary  family  ;  that  the  wel- 
"  fare  of  that  family  naturally  depends  on  his  conduct ; 
"  that  he  is  bound  to  exercise  any  sort  of  prudence 
"  or  economy ;  that  anything  is  to  be  hoped  from 
"  voluntary  charity  ;  are  views  which  many  of  those 
"who  have  long  resided  in  pauperized  rural  districts 
"seem  to  reject  as  too  absurd  for  formal  refutation."- 
Report,  p.  63. 

Bishop  Copleston,  in  the  work  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  has  well  traced  this  conduct 
to  a  deep  seated  confusion  of  moral  duty  with  the  task 
of  legislation. 

"  That  what  all  individuals  ought  to  do"  says  that 
acute  writer,  "  it  is  the  business  of  the  laws  to  make 
"  them  do,  is  a  plausible  position,  and  has  actually  been 
"  adopted  by  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  virtuous  men. 
"  But  nothing,  in  reality,  is  more  fallacious,  nothing 
"  less  congruous  with  the  nature  of  man,  and  with  that 
"state  of  discipline  and  trial  which  his  present  exist- 
"  ence  is  clearly  designed  to  be.  It  destroys  the  very 
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"  essence,  not  only  of  benevolence,  but  of  all  virtue, 
"  to  make  it  compulsory ;  or,  to  speak  more  properly, 
"  it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  An  action,  to  be  vir- 
"  tuous,  must  be  voluntary  :  it  requires  a  living  and  a 
"  free  agent  to  give  it  birth.  If  we  attempt  to  trans- 
"  plant  it  from  our  own  bosoms  to  the  laws,  it  withers 
"  and  dies.  It  cannot  inhabit  an  inert  and  inanimate 
"  mass ;  and  the  fabled  attempt  of  Prometheus  to 
"  breathe  life  into  his  lump  of  clay  was  not  more  pre- 
"  sumptuous  than  the  endeavour  to  inspire  a  code  of 
"  laws  with  that  principle,  which,  by  its  very  essence, 
"  is  inherent  in  a  moral  and  accountable  being.  In 
"  fact,  this  endeavour  to  invest"the  laws  with  the  office 
"of  humanity,  inconsistent  and  impracticable  as  it  is, 
"when  attempted  from  the  purest  motive,  does,  in 
"reality,  often  originate  from  an  imperfect  sense  of 
"  moral  obligation,  and  a  low  degree  of  benevolence  in 
"  men  themselves.  Absurd  as  the  thought  is  when  ex- 
"  pressed  in  words,  man  would  be  virtuous,  be  humane, 
"  be  charitable  by  proxy.  This,  however,  not  only  the 
"  divine  purpose,  and  the  declared  end  of  our  being,  but 
"  common  sense  itself  forbids.  To  throw  off  the  care 
"  of  want,  and  disease,  and  misery  uponthe  magistrate, 
"  is  to  convert  humanity  into  police,  and  into  statute- 
"  book. — There  is  a  querulous  sensibility,  fostered  by 
"  sombre  descriptions,  in  verse  and  prose,  of  workhouses 
"  and  village  poor,  which  tends  only  to  breed  discontent, 
"  and  to  propagate  the  most  erroneous  notions  of  the 
"  duty  of  Government,  and  the  defects  of  civil  institu- 
tions. When  we  hear  these  doctrines  from  the 
"  mouths  of  seditious  demagogues,  we  feel  only  indigna- 
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"  tion  and  disgust ;  but  the  offence  against  reason  is 
"  really  as  flagrant,  though  not  so  alarming,  when  these 
"  false  opinions  are  insinuated,  by  means  of  the  heart, 
"  into  the  weaker  intellects  of  persons  unaccustomed  to 
"  deep  reflection,  not  with  a  view  to  awaken  active 
"benevolence,  but  to  make  them  repine  at  the  evils 
"  incident  to  social  life."* 

These  are  the  persons  who  would  legislate  for  ex- 
treme cases, — who  would  rather  encourage  any  amount 
of  debauchery,  idleness,  improvidence,  or  imposture, 
than  suffer  a  single  applicant  to  be  relieved  in  a  manner 
which  they  think  harsh.  They  wish  to  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  pay  their  rates,  and,  without  the  trouble 
or  the  pain  of  inquiry,  to  refer  every  applicant  to  the 
relieving  officer,  in  the  conviction  that  he  will  receive, 
as  a  right,  from  the  public  purse,  not  merely  necessary 
relief,  but  all  the  bounty  which  they  themselves,  if 
they  had  investigated  his  case,  could  have  bestowed. 
They  are  those  who  would  convert  workhouses  into 
Owen-like  parallelograms,  with  streets  of  separate 
apartments  for  married  couples, — who  would  reward 
the  labourer  for  throwing  himself  out  of  work,  by 
giving  him  food  better,  and  more  abundant,  than 
he  obtained  in  independence, — by  giving  him  beer 
instead  of  water,  and  meat  instead  of  bread  or  potatoes. 

To  appeal  to  the  reason  of  such  persons  is  obviously 
absurd ;  for  they  are  governed  by  what  they  call  their 
feelings,  and  those  feelings  are  all  on  one  side.  Their 
pity  for  the  pauper  excludes  any  for  the  labourer,  or 
for  the  rate-payer.  They  sympathize  with  idleness  and 
*  Second  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  R.  Pee],  pp.  17,  18,  19,  25. 
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improvidence,  not  with  industry,  frugality,  and  inde- 
pendence. Personal  experience  alone  can  teach  them  ; 
the  waste  of  their  property  under  increasing  rates, 
and  the  danger  to  their  persons  from  agrarian  insur- 
rection, convinced  many  in  1831  ;  and  nothing  but 
the  repetition  of  the  lesson  will  influence  those  who 
have  forgotten  it. 

IV.  Another  source  of  opposition  to  the  Act  is  its 
recency.  It  introduced  new  divisions,  new  officers,  a 
new  central  and  new  local  authorities;  and  what, 
perhaps,  was  still  more  offensive,  a  new  nomenclature. 
It  might  have  been  supposed  that  such  an  objection, 
though  a  plausible  argument  against  the  Bill  while 
it  was  an  untried  experiment,  would  have  lost  its  force 
after  seven  years  of  successful  experience.  But  among 
the  uneducated,  seven  years  does  not  wash  out  the 
stain  of  novelty.  It  is  a  benevolent  provision  of  nature, 
that  those  whom  ignorance,  and  the  conceit  which 
always  accompanies  ignorance,  would  have  made  very 
dangerous  innovators,  should,  by  an  instinctive  aversion 
to  change,  be  confined  to  the  routine  for  which  they 
are  fit.  And  as  submission  to  established  authority  is 
one  of  our  most  useful  principles,  nature  has  strength- 
ened it,  by  making  a  change  of  masters  the  most  dis- 
tasteful of  all  changes.  As  much  devotion  has  been 
shown  in  support  of  a  mischievous  despotism,  as  of  a 
liberal  constitution.  This  helps  to  account  for  the 
rebellion  against  the  Commissioners  by  those  who 
endured  the  magistrates.  The  Commissioners  can  lay 
down  rules  for  the  general  guidance  of  the  guardians, 
but  are  expressly  prohibited  by  the  Act  from  interfer- 
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ing  in  particular  cases.  The  magistrates  could  not 
legally  lay  down  general  rules,  though  they  presumed 
to  do  so ;  but  they  could  interfere  in  particular  cases, 
"at  their  just  and  proper  discretion."  They  could 
summon  the  overseer  from  his  farm  or  his  business, — 
they  could  reprimand  and  humiliate  him  in  the  pau- 
per's presence, — they  could  make  orders  on  him  from 
which  there  was  no  appeal,  and  enforce  them  by  fine. 
Who  can  doubt  which  is  the  least  vexatious  authority  ? 
But  the  powers  of  the  Commissioners  are  new ;  those  of 
the  justices  had  been  sanctioned  by  forty  years  of  abuse. 

If  any  of  our  readers,  however,  doubt  the  force  of 
the  principle  on  which  we  are  commenting,  let  them 
listen  to  the  demagogues  who  are  agitating  against 
the  Act.  Let  them  (if  they  can)  read  in  the  "  Times" 
of  the  19th  April,  1841,  the  speeches  at  Mr.  Walters 
meeting ;  they  will  find  that  the  newness  of  the  mea- 
sure was  the  objection  dwelt  on  by  every  orator.  Mr. 
Walter,  in  his  printed  address,  stated  that  the  new  poor 
law  was  "  beating  down  our  Alfred-established  parishes 
into  detestable  French  arrondissements  and  communes  ;" 
and  in  his  speech  he  went  on  to  deplore,  that  "  the  old 
"  laws  were  to  be  overturned  ;  Commissioners,  Assist- 
"  ant-Commissioners,  relieving  officers,  and  men  of  he 
"  knew  not  how  many  appellations  and  offices  [Cheers'] 
"  were  to  supersede  the  official  persons  of  the  old  con- 
"  stitution." 

We  really  believe  that,  among  the  uneducated,  this 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  sources  of  opposition  to 
the  Act.  Fortunately,  however,  it  loses  its  force 
every  year. 
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V.  A  fifth  class  of  opponents  to  the  Act  consists  of 
those  who  are  governed  by  political,  or  rather  party 
motives.  Although  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Bill 
was  warmly  supported  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
all  the  heads  of  the  three  great  parties ;  in  fact  by 
almost  every  person  entitled  to  public  confidence  or 
even  respect,  the  Act  itself  was  very  unpalatable  to  the 
inferior  members  of  both  the  Conservative  and  the 
Radical  party.  The  Conservatives  felt  that  it  was  a  great 
blow  to  the  influence  of  the  provincial  aristocracy.  In 
the  first  place,  it  deprived  them  of  powers  greater,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  than  any  aristocracy  ever  before 
exercised  in  a  country  calling  itself  free.  Secondly,  it 
created  in  their  place  a  set  of  local  authorities,  elected, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ex  officio  members,  on  the 
principle  that  taxation  gives  a  right  to  representation, 
and  trained  to  the  management  of  public  affairs,  to  dis- 
cussion, and  to  co-operation,  in  which  the  peer  sits  and 
debates  at  the  same  board  with  his  tenant  and  his 
tradesman.  And  thirdly,  it  gave  to  a  newly  created 
London  authority  a  right  of  interference  in  matters 
which  had  hitherto  been  reserved  for  the  patriarchal 
administration  of  the  resident  proprietors. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  organizing  and  controlling 
powers  of  the  Central  Board,  the  appointment  of  magis- 
trates as  ex  officio  guardians,  the  cumulative  votes  given 
to  owners  and  occupiers,  and  the  power  which  the 
boards  of  guardians  are  found  to  possess,  of  resisting 
popular  clamour  and  intimidation,  have  made  the  law 
an  object  of  still  greater  dislike,  not  merely  to  those 
who  directly  and  avowedly  intend  the  destruction  of 
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authority  and  property,  but  also  to  those  who  covertly 
or  unconsciously  pursue  the  same  ends,  by  making  all 
power  depend  upon  numbers.  The  ultra-Tories  hate 
the  law,  as  democratic,  the  ultra-Radicals  and  Chartists 
as  aristocratic  ;  and  both  these  parties  detest  it  as  Whig. 
Those  who  have  mixed  in  provincial  politics,  know 
how  much  more  virulent  and  unscrupulous  party-spirit 
becomes  as  it  is  less  influenced  by  the  more  compre- 
hensive knowledge,  and  more  moderate  opinions  of  the 
metropolis.  We  have  said  that  the  Poor  Law  Act 
was  obnoxious  to  both  the  extreme  parties;  to  the 
ultra-Tories,  as  diminishing  the  power  of  the  great  pro- 
prietors ;  to  the  ultra- Radicals,  as  opposing  new  and 
firm  bulwarks  against  the  mob.  But  if  it  had  been 
free  from  both  these  objections,  if  in  their  hearts  they 
had  approved  of  every  enactment,  yet,  as  it  was  a  Whig 
measure,  those  who  have  watched  the  morality  of  these 
ultra-factions  will  not  doubt  that  they  would  have 
joined  to  attack  it.  Their  dislike  of  the  measure  on 
intrinsic,  though  opposite  grounds,  merely  added 
violence  to  an  opposition  which  would  have  broken  out 
whatever  had  been  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

But  though  this  opposition  began  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Bill,  and  was  carefully  nursed  by  local 
agitators,  it  did  not  appear  in  force  until  the  general 
election  of  1837.  At  the  previous  general  election,  in 
1835,  the  recollection  of  the  past  calamities  and  dan- 
gers was  too  vivid,  the  support  given  by  the  Conservative 
party  to  the  Bill  was  too  recent,  and  the  Radicals  had 
joined  too  eagerly  with  the  Whigs,  in  order  to  expel 
the  Conservatives,  to  make  reprobation  of  the  poor 
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law  a  convenient  topic.  In  1837,  the  Whigs,  again 
in  power,  had  become  the  common  enemy ;  many  per- 
sons were  candidates  who  had  not  sat  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1834  ;  the  evils  of  the  old  system  were  begin- 
ning to  be  forgotten,  and  interest,  passion,  and  prejudice 
could  be  flattered,  by  declaiming  against  the  new  one. 
That  candidates  who  had  not  studied  the  subject 
should  have  been  induced,  blindly,  to  take  the  side 
which  they  were  told  would  be  most  favourable  to 
their  canvass,  is  lamentable,  but  not  surprising ;  that 
political  adventurers,  a  class  everywhere  of  loose  mo- 
rality, should  have  been  eager  to  sacrifice  any  convic- 
tion, and  to  aid  in  any  mischief,  in  order  to  struggle 
into  power  or  notoriety,  is  still  less  surprising.  But  it 
is  alarming,  as  respects  our  future  prospects,  and  de- 
grading to  our  national  character,  that  men,  estimable 
in  private  life,  and  aware  that  the  welfare  and  the 
morals  of  millions  depend  on  preserving  the  integrity 
of  the  Act,  should  have  bartered  for  ambition  or  vanity 
their  own  honesty,  and  the  public  good,  and  have 
forced  their  way  into  Parliament,  by  pledging  them- 
selves to  the  repeal  of  what  they  knew  to  be  necessary, 
and  to  the  enactment  of  what  they  knew  to  be  ruinous. 
It  is  probable  that  all  these  persons  soothe  their  con- 
sciences by  some  sophistry ;  few  men  are  guilty  of  any 
great  immorality  without  doing  so.  Some  think  the 
maintenance  of  the  Act  unimpaired  so  obviously  essen- 
tial, and  therefore  so  certain,  that  their  speeches  and 
votes  can  do  it  no  harm.  Others  say  that  their  con- 
stituents and  their  opponents  are  opposed  to  the  Act ; 
that,  if  they  support  it,  they  shall  be  beaten,  and  their 
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anti-poor  law  opponents  returned;  that  nothing,  there- 
fore, is  lost  by  their  pledging  themselves  to  vote  against 
the  Act ;  and,  in  short,  that  they  are  exhibiting  a  meri- 
torious self-devotion,  by  sacrificing  their  consciences, 
"  to  keep  out  the  Tory."  Such  are  the  miserable 
shifts  by  which  men  attempt  to  deceive  others,  and, 
to  a  certain  degree,  succeed  in  deceiving  themselves. 

VI.  A  sixth  class  of  opponents  to  the  Act  consists 
of  those  who  are  influenced  by  the  opinions  of  news- 
papers. This  influence  the  higher  classes  in  London, 
as  they  are  little  exposed  to  it  themselves,  are  apt  to 
undervalue.  They  know  that  most  newspapers  are  mere 
mercantile  speculations  for  the  production  and  sale  of  the 
opinions  which  can  be  got  ready  in  the  least  time,  and 
with  the  least  trouble,  and  can  be  sold  to  the  greatest 
number  of  customers.  They  know  that,  with  a  few 
very  brilliant  exceptions,  newspaper  writers  are  not 
persons  from  whose  conversation  on  matters  of  im- 
portance they  would  expect  much  pleasure  or  instruc- 
tion, and  they  are  little  inclined,  therefore,  to  look  at 
their  writings.  They  examine  the  parliamentary,  and 
legal,  and  foreign  intelligence,  but  think  as  little  of 
reading  the  leading  article  as  the  advertisements.  The 
Poor  Law  Bill,  on  its  introduction,  and  during  its 
progress  through  Parliament,  was  attacked  in  all  its 
provisions  by  four-fifths  of  the  metropolitan  journals, 
with  unexampled  virulence  and  pertinacity ;  but,  as  far 
as  could  be  judged  from  the  parliamentary  majorities, 
without  any  effect  on  the  class  of  persons  to  which  the 
members  of  the  legislature  belong. 

But  with  the  shopkeepers  and  artizans  in  London, 
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and  the  middle  classes  in  the  country  and  country 
towns,  newspapers  are  powerful  organs.  In  the  first 
place,  they  read  little  else :  in  the  second  place,  the 
newspaper  writer  is  in  general  superior  to  his  reader  : 
his  knowledge,  though  it  may  be  shallow,  is  more  ex- 
tensive, and  he  is  more  accustomed  to  argumentation. 
His  sophistries,  falsehoods  and  inconsistencies  are  not 
detected  by  persons  unaccustomed  to  reflection  and 
study.  And  with  them  he  has  the  further  advantage 
of  being  really  anonymous :  they  believe  him  to  be 
the  organ  of  a  great  party,  instead  of  the  servant  of 
half  a  dozen  shareholders. 

That  the  greater  part  of  this  influence  must  be 
opposed  to  Poor  Law  Amendment  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  facts.  In  the  first  place,  the  great 
majority  of  the  local  papers  are  violently  Tory,  or  vio- 
lently Radical,  and  partake  therefore  of  the  animosity 
of  those  parties  against  the  Poor  Law  Amendment 
Act,  both  on  intrinsic  grounds  and  as  a  Whig  mea- 
sure. Secondly,  the  readers  of  newspapers  belong 
generally  to  the  classes  which  we  have  described  as 
favourable,  from  their  interests,  their  passions,  or  their 
prejudices,  to  Poor  Law  mal-administration.  They 
are  the  persons  also  who  delight  in  coarse  and  strong 
excitement.  They  read  with  avidity  the  inventions 
and  exaggerations  of  workhouse  oppression,  without 
attempting  to  separate  falsehood  from  truth,  without 
perceiving  that  much  of  what  is  called  oppression  forms 
in  fact  the  only  means  by  which  the  real  oppressions 
of  the  old  system  are  repressed,  and  that  the  actual 
cases  of  oppression  which  from  time  to  time  must 
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occur  in  10,000  parishes,  are  not  occasioned,  but  de- 
tected and  punished,  by  the  law. 

And  while  this  is  the  sort  of  writing  for  which 
there  is  most  demand,  it  is  also  that  of  which  the 
supply  is  readiest.  The  principles  on  which  the  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Act  is  founded  are  not  obvious :  if 
they  had  been  so,  they  would  not  have  remained  un- 
detected for  the  previous  forty  years  during  which 
many  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  acute  minds  were 
anxiously  seeking  them.  It  requires  some  consecutive 
reasoning  to  comprehend  them,  and  some  powers  of 
exposition,  and  more  labour,  to  explain  them.  An 
ignorant  or  a  puzzle-headed,  or  an  idle  writer  (and 
the  same  remark  applies  of  course  to  speakers),  how- 
ever well  disposed  towards  the  Act,  would  be  a  bad 
defender  of  it.  But  to  attack  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world.  There  is  not  a  single  portion  of  the  whole 
measure  on  which  an  unscrupulous  writer,  addressing 
an  ignorant  or  a  prejudiced  reader,  could  not  pour  out 
a  column  of  unpremeditated  invective.  The  newness, 
or,  what  is  another  word  for  the  same  idea,  the  uncon- 
stitutionalness  of  the  law ;  the  authority  of  the  com- 
missioners ;  the  expense  of  their  establishment ;  the 
right  of  the  guardians  to  spend,  as  they  like,  what  is 
called  their  own  money ;  the  economy  of  out-door 
relief  and  allowance  ;  the  injustice  of  letting  the  wife 
and  children  be  inconvenienced  by  the  husband's  mis- 
behaviour; the  hardship  of  making  the  workhouse  a 
place  of  restriction  ;  the  simplicity  of  its  diet ;  the  de- 
moralization of  unclassified  workhouses,  and  the  cruelty 
of  classified  ones, — any  one  of  these  subjects  may  easily 
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be  expanded  into  article  after  article,  even  without 
much  admixture  of  more  falsehood  as  to  facts  than  is 
incident  to  uncandid  suppression,  exaggeration,  and 
misrepresentation.  A  few  journals  have  been  the 
steady  supporters  of  the  principles  of  the  Act,  but  they 
have  been  under  the  management  of  men  of  talents, 
knowledge,  honour,  and  station  in  society. 

VII.  The  last  class  of  opponents  to  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act  which  we  think  it  necessary  to 
specify,  consists  of  those  who  object  to  it,  not  because 
they  think  it  bad,  but  because  they  think  it  good :  not 
because  they  think  it  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the 
poor,  but  because  they  know  it  to  be  one  of  the 
strongest  supports  of  good  government  and  internal 
tranquillity.  These  are  the  persons,  common  in  France 
and  in  those  parts  of  Europe  which  have  been  the 
scenes  of  revolution,  but  happily  rare  in  England,  who 
are  intentionally  anarchists.  Among  them  are  men 
of  ability  and  education,  whom  the  crimes  of  which 
they  have  been  convicted,  or  suspected  in  their  earlier 
life,  exclude  from  intimacy,  or  even  familiar  intercourse 
with  their  equals,  and  whose  only  hope  is,  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  power,  and  its  reckless  exercise,  to  produce 
a  state  of  things  in  which  talent  may  supply  the  place 
of  character.  Such  persons,  if  an  act  of  oblivion 
could  be  passed,  might  cease  to  be  mischievous.  Sad 
experience  has  taught  them  that  dishonesty  is  mis- 
calculation ;  and  if  they  could  believe  their  previous 
history  forgotten,  they  might  avoid  its  errors,  and 
endeavour  to  obtain  an  honourable  station  in  society, 
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instead  of  labouring  to  subvert  it.     But  oblivion  is 
not  for  them. 

Projecere  animas :  quam  vellent  aethere  in  alto 
Nunc  et  pauperiem  et  duros  perferre  labores  ! 
Fata  obstant. 

They  never  can  be  respected;  and  therefore  aim  only 
at  being  feared.  They  are,  however,  more  alarming 
than  dangerous.  Their  votes,  to  be  sure,  must  be 
counted,  but  the  mendacity  and  malice  of  their  speeches 
throw  a  discredit  on  their  own  side,  which  makes  their 
enmity  less  detrimental  than  their  co-operation. 

When  we  consider  this  long  list  of  hostile  influ- 
ences in  connexion  with  the  principle  with  which 
we  set  out,  namely  the  transitoriness  of  the  lessons 
given  to  nations  by  experience,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  the  measure  which  passed  by  acclamation  in  1834 
should  be  fiercely  and  pertinaciously  resisted  in  1841. 
We  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  continuance  of  the 
Act,  so  long  as  our  present  form  of  government, 
which,  on  the  whole,  vests  the  power  in  the  educated 
classes,  shall  subsist.  But  we  do  not  hope  that  it  will 
ever  be  popular.  It  is  essentially  a  system  of  control 
and  restriction.  It  is  opposed  to  the  vanity  and  local 
importance  of  thousands,  to  the  interests  of  tens  of 
thousands,  and  to  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of 
millions.  It  reposes  too,  like  the  British  constitution, 
on  a  system  of  balanced  authorities  mutually  checking 
one  another.  Such  systems  work  far  more  safely 
and  beneficially  than  simpler  forms  of  government, 
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but  in  nearly  the  same  proportion,  less  easily.  The 
friction  is  in  proportion  to  the  complication.  The 
Government  of  Austria  is  much  more  simple,  much 
more  smooth  and  undisturbed  than  that  of  England, 
but  is  it  therefore  better?  If  the  whole  control  of 
public  relief  were  delegated  to  one  set  of  local  au- 
thorities, like  the  heritors  in  Scotland,  or  the  ministers 
of  religion  in  Holland,  it  would  work  much  more 
smoothly.  Jealousy,  complaint,  misrepresentation, 
and  party  spirit,  are  the  price  of  the  publicity  of 
abuses  and  defects  and  of  their  timely  removal,  and 
neither  the  example  of  Scotland,  nor  that  of  Holland, 
leads  to  the  belief  that  these  troublesome  correctives 
can  be  safely  dispensed  with. 

But  although  the  system  established  by  the  Poor 
Law  Act  must,  from  its  nature,  be  the  source  of 
constant  agitation,  yet  as  agitation  is  per  se  an  evil ; 
as  it  weakens  the  control  and  distracts  the  attention  of 
the  Commissioners ;  as  it  produces  party  spirit  and 
abusive  management  among  guardians,  and  often  vests 
the  local  administration  of  the  law  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  are  opposed  to  it,  and  administer  it  in 
order  to  defeat  it ;  and,  above  all,  as  it  leads  to  the 
dissemination  of  doctrines  inconsistent  with  the  rights 
of  property,  with  industry,  frugality,  and  providence, — 
in  fact  subversive  of  society, — it  is  clear  that  agitation 
ought  to  be  reduced  to  its  minimum.  It  is  still  more 
obvious  that  no  means  ought  to  be  taken  to  increase  it. 
We  regret  to  say  that  such  means  have  been  taken, 
and  taken  by  the  legislature,  under  the  influence  of 
statesmen  for  whom  we  feel  great  respect.  Nothing 
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of  course  can  be  more  favourable  to  agitation  than 
a  knowledge  that  the  law  is  temporary  :  that  it  is  not 
merely  subject,  like  all  other  laws,  to  repeal,  but  must 
expire  unless  periodically  re-enacted.  Yet  this  is 
the  effect  of  the  limit  assigned  to  the  duration  of  the 
Commission.  It  may  be  said,  that,  though  the  powers 
of  the  Commissioners  are  temporary,  the  law  is 
permanent.  But  in  fact,  as  is  well  known  to  all 
who  oppose  the  law,  the  powers  of  the  Commissioners 
are  an  essential  part  of  the  law.  The  discontinuance 
or  real  diminution  of  those  powers  would  produce 
a  system  better  in  the  opinion  of  some,  worse  in 
that  of  others,  but  at  all  events  a  new  system ;  a 
system  as  different  from  that  which  now  exists  as 
the  existing  system  differs  from  the  previous  one. 
We  bitterly  regret  therefore  that  Lord  Althorp  in 
the  Commons  assented  to  the  alteration  by  which 
the  Commission  was  appointed  for  only  five  years, 
and  that  Lord  Salisbury's  amendment,  extending  it  to 
ten  years,  was  not  adopted  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  alteration,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  was  con- 
sidered a  merely  nominal  one,  on  the  ground  that,  if 
the  Act  worked  well,  the  Commission  would  of  course 
be  macje  perpetual  at  the  end  of  five  years.  The 
friends  of  the  bill  in  1834  did  not  anticipate  the  ba- 
lanced state  in  which  parties  were  found  in  1839, 
which  left  to  a  few  individuals  the  decision,  in  whose 
hands  the  government  should  be  placed.  It  was  natural 
that  a  ministry  so  precarious  as  the  Melbourne  cabinet 
at  the  close  of  the  session  of  1839,  should  not  have 
ventured  on  proposing  the  continuance  of  the  Com- 
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mission  indefinitely,  or  even  for  a  term  of  years ;  though 
they  would,  without  doubt,  have  carried  the  latter 
triumphantly.  They  would  probably  have  lost,  by  so 
doing,  a  dozen  votes  on  some  other  occasion,  when  the 
loss  would  have  been  fatal.  The  same  kind  of  danger, 
though  we  think  diminished  in  degree,  existed  in  1840 
—and  the  same  result  was  produced — a  mere  annual 
prolongation.  The  session  of  1841  began  under  different 
circumstances.  The  Government  resolved  to  supply 
the  deficiency  of  the  revenue  by  a  budget  founded  on 
an  extensive  change  in  our  commercial  code.  But  to 
propose  such  a  budget  was  to  surrender  to  the  Op- 
position a  parliamentary  majority,  if  the  Opposition 
thought  fit  to  accept  it.  It  was  obvious  that  if  the 
Opposition  chose,  as  a  body,  to  resist  the  budget,  they 
would  be  joined  by  persons  from  the  ministerial  side, 
injured,  or  fearing  to  be  injured,  in  their  own  interests, 
or  in  those  of  their  constituents,  by  the  change,  suffi- 
cient in  number  to  defeat  the  whole  scheme,  and  to 
force  the  Government  to  resign  or  dissolve.  With 
such  a  contest  in  prospect,  all  minor  battles,  all  minor 
victories  or  defeats  became  insignificant.  The  votes  of 
a  few  unwilling  adherents  might  be  disregarded.  It 
was  not  on  their  decision,  but  on  that  of  the  great 
Conservative  party  that  the  continuance  of  the  mi- 
nistry, at  least  with  this  Parliament,  depended.  And 
the  great  majority  of  that  party,  including  its  leaders 
without  any  exception,  are  the  steady  friends  of  the 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act.  The  Government,  there- 
fore, no  longer  under  the  control  of  the  pauper 
faction,  proposed  the  continuance  of  the  Commission 
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for  ten  years,  which  was  nearly  the  same  as  a  per- 
petuity. It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  that  such  a 
statesman  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  should  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  propose  the  reduction  of  this  period  to 
five  years,  a  proposal  of  which,  coming  from  him,  he 
must  have  foreseen  the  success,  and  can  scarcely  have 
avoided  perceiving  the  mischief.  The  steady  and  pa- 
triotic support  which  he  and  all  his  distinguished 
associates  have  given  to  the  measure  makes  it  obvious 
that  he  was  forced  into  this  concession  by  the  prejudices 
of  aportion  of  his  inferior  followers.  Its  effects  will  be 
felt  in  a  diminished  efficiency  of  the  law  during  the 
next  five  years,  and  a  renewed  opposition  in  1846. 

It  may  be  thought  that  these  pages  ought  to  contain 
some  remarks  on  the  motions  in  committee  on  the 
Bill,  for  which  notice  has  been  given.  Many  of  these 
proposals  are  details,  material  in  themselves,  but  not 
involving  general  principles,  and  most  of  the  others  we 
have  already  adverted  to,  though  without  expressly 
designating  them.  At  the  risk,  however,  of  some  re- 
petition, we  will  shortly  consider  some  of  those  which 
appear  to  us  to  be  the  most  important. 

We  will  begin  with  those  which  expressly  or  im- 
pliedly  propose  the  discontinuance  of  the  Commission, 
or,  what  is  the  same,  the  utter  destruction  of  its  effi- 
ciency. 

These  are, — 

No.  1.  Mr.  Hodgson  Hinde, — To  deprive  the  Com- 
missioners of  all  power  of  issuing  orders. 

No.  39.  Sir  Hesketh  Fleet  wood,— Sec.  15  and 
others,  That  Board  of  Guardians  should  have  manage- 
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ment  of  workhouses. — Sec.  46,  Salaries  and  dismissal 
of  the  Union  officers,  &c.,  to  be  under  the  control  of 
the  guardians. — Sec.  52,  to  the  effect,  That  every  board 
of  guardians  should  have  the  power  of  giving  relief 
according  to  their  own  discretion. 

42.  Mr.  Wynn  Ellis, — That  a  majority  of  the  guar- 
dians have  power  to  administer  out-door  relief  to  all 
persons  who  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  sixty  years  ; 
and  that  in  cases  of  towns  wherein  the  population 
shall  exceed  the  number  of  10,000,  a  majority  of  not 
less  than  two-thirds  of  the  number  of  the  guardians 
shall  have   power   to   administer  out-door  relief,  by 
coming  to  such  resolution  from  week  to  week,  and 
reporting  the  same  to  the  Commissioners,  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  extraordinary  circumstances  under  which 
they  have  been  led  to  adopt  such  resolution. 

43.  Mr.  Christopher,— That  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
any  boards  of  guardians  in  Great   Britain   to  grant 
out-relief  to  such  person  or  persons  as  may  become 
chargeable  to  any  parish  or  place  comprised  in  any 
Union  in  Great  Britain,  as  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of 
the  guardians  present  at  any   meeting  of  the  Union 
wherein  such  person  or  persons  may  belong,  shall  think 

>roper,  any  rules  or  orders  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
lissioners  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
46.  General  Johnson,  —  That  where  any  Union 
already  established  under  the  authority  of  the  said 
recited  Acts,  or  any  of  them,  shall  at  the  time  of 
the  passing  of  this  Act  have  subsisted  for  the  period  of 
three  years  from  the  date  of  it  having  been  so  esta- 
blished under  the  order  and  seal  of  the  said  Com- 
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missioners,  then  and  in  every  such  case  all  the  powers 
and  authorities  of  the  said  Commissioners,  and  of  all 
Assistant  Commissioners,  secretaries,  and  other  officers, 
in  relation  to  every  such  Union,  shall,  from  and  imme- 
diately after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  absolutely  cease 
and  determine  ;  and  where  every  such  Union  shall 
not  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act  have 
subsisted  for  the  period  of  three  years,  to  be  com- 
puted as  aforesaid,  or  where  every  such  Union  shall 
hereafter  be  so  established  under  the  authority  of  the 
said  recited  Acts,  or  any  of  them,  or  of  this  Act,  then 
and  in  every  such  case  the  said  powers  and  authorities 
of  the  said  Commissioners,  secretaries,  and  other 
officers,  in  relation  to  every  such  Union,  shall  abso- 
lutely cease  and  determine  from  and  after  the  expiration 
of  three  years  from  the  date  of  it  having  been  so  first 
established. 

50.  Mr.  Fitzroy  Kelly, — In  the  event  of  the  power 
of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  being  continued,  to 
propose  a  clause,  empowering  the  guardians  of  any 
Union,  by  a  majority  thereof,  to  make  orders  for  the 
relief  of  all  classes  of  poor  persons  having  settlements 
within  such  Union,  without  as  well  as  within  the 
workhouse,  at  their  discretion,  in  such  manner  and 
under  such  restrictions  as  they  think  proper,  any 
orders  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  or  any  law  or 
statute  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

55.  Lord  Viscount  San  don, — To  propose  a  clause 
for  enabling  towns  with  a  population  of  above  10,000  to 
retain  the  management  of  the  poor  in  their  own  hands. 

38.  Mr.  Ains worth, — To  move,  that  the  working 
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of  the  new  Poor  Law  may  not  be  insisted  upon  in  the 
Bolton  Union,  and  that  all  the  rules,  orders,  and 
directions  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  so  far  as 
relates  to  that  Union,  may  be  retired. 

We  cannot  believe  that  those  who  propose  these 
monstrous  clauses  wish  them  to  pass,  or  entertain  any 
serious  fears  of  their  passing.  Dreadful  as  the  state 
of  the  law  was  before  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act 
of  1834,  such  enactments  would  render  it  far  worse, 
and  afford  a  memorable  comment'on  the  remark  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Inquiry  as  to  the  fatality  of  Parlia- 
mentary legislation  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  as  to  the 
tendency  of  such  legislation  to  create  whatever  it 
intends  to  prevent,  and  to  encourage  whatever  it  in- 
tends to  repress. 

Under  the  old  law,  there  were  some  checks,  though 
inadequate  :  the  overseer  had  no  discretionary  powers. 
He  was  bound  to  afford  necessary  relief,  and  could  not 
legally  afford  more.  The  justices,  indeed,  had  a  dis- 
cretion, and  lamentably  they  abused  it ;  but  they  had 
no  corrupt,  or,  at  least,  no  pecuniary  motives  to  do  so. 

From  such  motives  they  were  secured  by  their 
habits  and  their  position  in  society.  The  ex  offwio 
guardians,  and,  in  the  districts  in  which  the  gentry  are 
numerous  and  active,  many  of  the  elected  guardians, 
are  of  the  same  description, — subject  to  error  from 
ignorance,  from  mistaken  humanity,  and  sometimes 
from  the  desire  of  popularity,  but  free  from  the  sys- 
tematic bias  of  interest.  But  in  the  country  districts 
where  the  resident  proprietors  are  few;  and  in  the 
towns  which  are  managed  by  tradesmen  or  manu- 
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facturers,  and  both  in  towns  and  in  the  country 
where  the  law  is  unpopular,  the  boards  of  guardians 
are  scarcely  found  fit,  intellectually  or  morally,  to  use 
advantageously  even  the  discretionary  powers  which 
they  now  possess.  In  such  places  the  country  boards 
consist  of  farmers, — probably  the  least  cultivated  por- 
tion of  the  middle  orders ;  and  the  town  boards  con- 
sist of  shopkeepers  and  manufacturers. 

In  neither  the  one  case  nor  the  other  can  the 
boards  be  properly  trusted  with  any  powers  beyond 
those  which  are  absolutely  essential  to  their  office. 
But  of  the  two  classes  of  local  authorities,  those  in  the 
country  districts  are  perhaps  the  most  trustworthy. 
In  these  districts  the  persons  elected  are  generally 
among  the  most  respectable  of  their  class  in  each  parish. 
But  in  the  towns  to  which  we  have  referred,  the 
universal  suffrage  given  to  rate-payers,  the  inability  of 
busy  men  to  give  time  to  unpaid  duties,  and  the 
dislike  of  the  monied  aristocracy  to  meet  their  in- 
feriors, generally  prevent  the  persons  best  fitted  for 
the  office  from  accepting  it.  And  to  unscrupulous 
holders  it  would  offer,  if  the  power  of  the  commis- 
sioners did  not  interfere,  temptation  to  abuses  more 
dangerous  than  even  those  which  are  found  in  agri- 
cultural parishes. 

The  evils  of  the  allowance  system  are  very  great  in 
agricultural  districts.  But  they  do  not  extend  beyond 
the  parish  or  the  union.  While  that  system  was  pre- 
valent, the  imaginary  line  between  two  country  parishes 
often  separated  a  labouring  population  sunk  in  the 
misery  and  vice  of  pauperism,  from  one  enjoying  inde- 
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pendence,  and,  as  its  consequence,  good  wages  and  re- 
gular employment.  But  a  fall  of  the  wages  of  those 
engaged  in  any  manufacture  in  one  place  has  a 
tendency  to  reduce  the  wages  of  all  persons  engaged 
in  the  same  manufacture  in  every  other  place.  A  fall 
in  the  wages  of  the  silk- weavers  in  Macclesfield  has  a 
tendency  to  reduce  the  wages  of  the  silk-weavers  in 
Norwich. 

The  reason  for  the  difference  is  obvious.  The  price 
of  agricultural  produce  has  no  immediate  connexion 
with  wages.  The  amount  that  a  farmer  can  produce 
is  limited  by  the  capabilities  of  his  farm.  He  sells 
whatever  he  produces  at  the  highest  price  he  can  get, 
and  has  no  motive  to  undersell  his  neighbours.  If  he 
can  really  obtain  labour  at  a  lower  rate,  he  gets,  as 
long  as  he  can,  a  better  profit,  and  ultimately  has  to 
pay  a  higher  rent.  His  neighbours  in  the  adjoining 
parishes  may  be  tempted  by  his  example,  but  they  are 
not  forced  to  follow  it.  His  profits,  however  unfairly 
obtained,  do  not  interfere  with  theirs. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  price  of  manufactured  com- 
modities is  principally  governed  by  the  amount  of  the 
wages  paid  to  those  who  produce  them.  As  the  manu- 
facturer's profit  depends  chiefly  on  the  extent  of  his 
sales,  every  manufacturer  is  engaged  in  a  constant 
.struggle  to  extend  his  sales,  and,  as  the  most  effective 
means,  to  undersell  his  rivals.  Every  diminution  that 
he  can  effect  in  wages  enables  him  to  diminish  the 
price  of  his  goods,  and  his  interest  impels  him  to  do 
so — since  he  gains  more  by  an  increased  sale  than  he 
loses  by  the  slight  reduction,  which  is  enough  to  give 
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him  the  command  of  the  market.  His  rivals,  and 
under  that  term  are  comprehended  all  who  produce  for 
the  same  market,  though  separated  perhaps  by  hun- 
dreds or  by  thousands  of  miles,  must  follow  his  example, 
since  no  one  can  obtain  for  a  commodity  of  a  given 
quality  a  higher  price  than  that  at  which  another 
person  offers  it.  The  portion  of  wholesale  price 
which  constitutes  profit  is  so  small  that  a  slight  dimi- 
nution of  price,  wages  remaining  the  same,  would 
generally  absorb  it.  To  avoid  this,  and  he  must  avoid 
it,  or  give  up  his  trade,  the  manufacturer  endeavours, 
with  every  diminution  of  price,  to  diminish  wages. 

When  once  therefore  the  allowance  system  begins 
in  a  manufacturing  town,  it  is  rapidly  contagious,  so 
far  as  respects  the  class  of  workmen  to  whom  it  has 
been  applied.  However  he  may  deplore  the  system, 
every  manufacturer  must  use  the  means  of  obtaining 
cheap  labour  which  are  resorted  to  by  his  rivals. 

Another  evil,  peculiar  to  manufacturing  districts,  is 
the  tendency  of  the  allowance  system  to  prolong  inde- 
finitely the  continuance  of  occupations  that  have  ceased 
to  be  profitable.  The  demand  for  agricultural  labour  is 
scarcely  susceptible  of  change ;  but  every  new  fashion, 
every  new  machine,  and  every  new  process  has  a 
tendency  to  render  more  useful  the  services  of  one 
class  of  artizans,  and  less  useful  those  of  another  ;  and 
consequently  to  lower  the  wages  of  the  one  class,  and 
raise  those  of  the  other.  The  natural  remedy  is  that 
the  workmen,  the  demand  for  whose  services  has 
ceased  or  diminished,  should  betake  themselves  to  the 
new  sources  of  employment  which  almost  always  ac- 
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company,  and  generally  have  in  fact  occasioned,  the 
change.  It  is  thus  only  that  the  supply  of  labour  can 
be  proportioned  to  the  real  demand  for  it.  This  is  a 
remedy,  however,  to  which  they  are  generally  averse. 
They  dislike  change;  and  particularly  a  change  by 
which  a  portion  of  their  skill  becomes  useless,  and 
they  may  have  to  act  under  a  new  master,  with  new 
associates,  and  often  in  a  new  residence.  Nothing 
but  necessity  therefore  will  impel  them  to  a  change 
of  occupations ;  and  this  necessity  the  allowance  sys- 
tem endeavours  to  prevent.  It  endeavours  to  bribe 
the  employer  to  keep  an  unprofitable  workman,  and 
the  workman  to  cling  to  an  unprofitable  employment. 
It  endeavours  to  perpetuate  a  caste  of  hereditary  pau- 
pers, following  a  business  unsuited  to  the  wants  of 
society  or  wasting  their  force  by  the  use  of  inferior 
tools. 

By  its  aid  the  contest  between  the  hand-loom  and 
the  power-loom,  which  has  produced  and  is  producing 
misery  to  tens,  perhaps  to  hundreds  of  thousands,  has 
been  prolonged. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  the  details  of  such  abuses 
will  find  them  scattered  through  the  Appendix  to  the 
Poor  Law  Report.  Among  the  most  instructive  in- 
stances are  the  cases  of  Darlington  and  Barnard  Castle, 
mentioned  in  Mr.  Wilson's  admirable  Report  from  the 
northern  counties.* 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  we  are  recurring  to 
old  times,  before  the  publication  of  the  Poor  Law 
Report ;  and  that  now,  when  the  mischiefs  of  the 

*  App.  (A.)  Part  I.  p.  140,  a. 
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allowance  system  have  been  made  notorious,  there  is  no 
danger  of  a  recurrence  to  the  practice.  But  what  the 
Poor  Law  Report  has  proved  is  the  general,  not  the 
particular  ;  the  ultimate,  not  the  immediate  mischief  of 
the  system.  It  has  not  proved,  or  even  asserted,  that 
that  system  cannot  promote  the  immediate  interests  of 
individuals.  And  it  is  with  immediate  and  individual 
interests  that  we  have  to  deal — especially  in  town  ad- 
ministrations. The  owner  of  a  landed  estate  (and  the 
same  remark  applies  even  to  the  tenant  with  a  prospect 
of  long  occupancy)  has  remote  interests  to  guard. 
To  a  certain  degree  he  is  ascriptus  glebce.  If  he 
engage  in  a  course  of  which  the  result,  at  the  distance 
of  ten  or  even  of  twenty  years,  will  be  high  rates  and 
demoralized,  unprofitable  labourers,  he  or  his  children 
will  suffer  in  property  and  comfort.  But  the  inha- 
bitant of  a  town  is  migratory.  As  soon  as  his  fortune 
is  made,  or  as  soon  as  his  existing  residence  becomes 
a  less  favourable  scene  for  his  operations,  he  can  re- 
move. The  temptation  to  consult  his  immediate  in- 
terest is  not  opposed,  therefore,  by  feeling  that  he  or 
his  family  will  suffer  the  evils  which  he  is  preparing 
for  his  successors. 

So  little  ground  indeed  is  there  for  hoping  that,  if 
the  guardians  of  town  parishes  were  left  to  their  own 
discretion,  the  old  abuses  would  not  return,  that  where- 
ever  the  control  of  the  commissioners  is  weakened  by 
the  want  of  a  workhouse,  these  abuses  continue,  in  a 
somewhat  mitigated  form,  but  with  a  constant  tend- 
ency to  increase.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  opposition 
to  the  present  bill,  on  the  part  of  Macclesfield  and  of 
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Bolton.  Neither  of  those  unions  possesses  an  efficient 
workhouse.  Neither  of  them  will  build  one,  lest  it 
should  enable  the  Commissioners  to  place  restrictions 
on  out-door  relief.  And  in  the  mean  time,  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  out  of  rates,  with  all  its  consequences, 
not  only  continues  but  increases. 

By  a  curiosa  infelicitas,  Lord  Sandon,  in  selecting 
towns  with  10,000  inhabitants  as  the  places  of  un- 
superintended  administration,  has  proposed  to  sur- 
render to  the  discretionary  powers  of  the  guardians, 
precisely  the  communities  that  would  suffer  under 
them  most  certainly  and  most  severely ;  and  Mr. 
Ainsworth,  in  fixing  for  the  same  purpose  on  Bolton, 
has  proposed  to  withdraw  from  all  control  a  place  in 
which  the  existing  control  is  obviously  insufficient. 

The  next  amendment  which  we  have  to  consider  is 
that  of  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans. 

No.  2.  In  clause  3  to  leave  out  all  the  words  after 
the  words  "  Local  Acts,"  or,  when  more  fully  stated, 
to  exempt  from  the  superintendence  of  the  Commis- 
sioners all  parishes  in  which  the  relief  of  the  poor 
is  administered  under  any  Local  Act.  This  is  a 
proposal  to  leave  to  the  uncontrolled  jobbing,  pecu- 
lation, fraud  and  mismanagement  of  the  local  autho- 
rities a  population  exceeding  two  millions  and  a  half.* 
But  as  its  effect  in  all  the  towns  to  which  it  applies 
would  be  to  give  power  and  profit  to  an  active  and 
interested  minority,  a  minority  whose  intrigues  always 
have  considerable  electioneering  influence,  it  is  to 

*  See  return  to  the  House  of  Commons,  2  April,  1841 .     No.  211. 
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be  feared  that  it  may  receive  some  support.  We  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  objections  which 
we  have  already  opposed  to  the  amendment  of  Lord 
Sandon,  which  differs  from  that  of  Sir  De  Lacy 
Evans  merely  by  a  somewhat  different  selection  of 
victims.  Lord  Sandon  devotes  to  mal-administration 
all  towns  now  possessing  a  population  of  10,000 
persons,  or  which  shall  hereafter  exceed  that  mini- 
mum. Sir  D.  Evans  uses  a  different  test  for  the 
selection  of  the  abuses  to  which  he  extends  his 
protection.  His  test  is  not  founded  on  any  moral 
or  physical  peculiarities  in  the  parishes  which,  if 
his  amendment  be  adopted,  are  to  be  withdrawn  from 
the  general  law.  There  may  be  two  parishes  precisely 
similar  in  the  employments,  the  habits,  in  short  in  the 
whole  condition  of  their  respective  inhabitants,  and 
yet  if  the  one  happen  to  be  governed  by  guardians 
elected  under  the  provisions  of  the  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act,  and  the  other  by  guardians  appointed  under 
the  provisions  of  a  local  Act,  the  one  is  to  be  under 
the  superintendence  and  control  of  the  Central  Board, 
the  other  to  be  left  to  the  uninspected,  uncontrolled 
discretion  of  its  parochial  administrators.  Which  of 
the  two  amendments  be  the  more  mischievous  we 
do  not  feel  called  upon  to  decide,  but  we  are  sure 
that  Sir  D.  Evans's  is  the  more  obviously  irrational. 
Lord  Sandon's  is  founded  on  the  social  differences 
between  the  larger  and  smaller  communities.  We  be- 
lieve the  practical  conclusions  which  he  draws  from 
those  differences  to  be  erroneous  :  but  the  differences 
are  real.  Sir  D.  Evans's  plan  proposes  different  admi- 
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nistrations  for  communities  between  which  no  real 
difference  exists. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  Sir  D.  Evans  may 
believe  that  such  is  the  superiority  of  the  adminis- 
tration provided  by  local  Acts  over  that  created 
under  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  that  the 
parochial  authorities,  acting  under  the  former,  ought 
to  be  intrusted  with  discretionary  powers  which  are 
refused  to  those  acting  under  the  latter.  As  Sir 
D.  Evans  proposes  to  legislate  on  the  matter,  he  has  of 
course  made  himself  master  of  the  contents  of  all  the 
local  Acts  and  of  the  history  of  the  parishes  which 
have  been  governed  by  them,  and  is  prepared  to 
explain  to  the  House  the  legislative  wisdom  with 
which  their  enactments  have  been  framed  and  the  suc- 
cess with  which  they  have  worked.  We  must  say 
that  our  own  inquiries  led  to  a  different  conclusion. 

Few  uniform  qualities  can  indeed  be  ascribed  to  the 
hundreds  of  local  Acts  which  the  legislature  has  at 
different  times,  under  different  states  of  public  feeling, 
and  at  the  instigation  of  parties  \vith  different  motives, 
both  public  and  private,  been  persuaded  or  perhaps 
deceived  into  sanctioning.  But  it  may  be  said  gene- 
rally that  the  constitution  of  these  local  authorities  is 
aristocratic.  Some  indeed  are  absolutely  democratic, 
with  equal  and  universal  suffrage  of  rate  payers, 
no  qualification  and  annual  elections.  Others  are 
absolute  oligarchies,  the  ruling  body  being  appointed 
for  life,  or  for  long  periods,  and  filling  up  itself  its 
own  vacancies.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  term 
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for  which  the  power  is  given  is  about  three  years  5 
the  vacancies  are  filled  up  by  election,  and  the  consti- 
tuency consists  of  the  resident  clergy  and  magistrates, 
of  owners  and  of  rate  payers  occupying  tenements  of 
considerable  value. 

In  many  places  no  rate  payer  has  a  vote  unless 
he  occupy  an  estate  rated  at  100/.  a-year.  In  others 
a  50/.  rating  gives  the  franchise :  in  others,  30/.  ;  in 
a  few,  10/.  Sometimes  a  capital  of  500/.  gives  a  vote  ; 
sometimes  the  possession  of  an  estate  of  70/.  a  year  or 
upwards.  But  the  usual  object  is  to  obtain  a  narrow 
constituency.  The  powers  originally  given  to  these 
bodies  were  such  that  it  required  two  Acts  of  parlia- 
ment, the  54  Geo.  III.  cap.  170,  (30th  July,  1814,)  and 
the  56  Geo.  III.  cap.  129,  (1st  July,  1816,)  to  restrict 
them.  Many  of  the  acts  enabled  the  managing  body 
to  force  into  the  workhouse  persons  not  applying 
for  relief  whom  they  should  judge  to  be  idle  or  dis- 
orderly; almost  all  of  them  authorized  the  punishment 
of  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse  by  whipping  or  discre- 
tionary imprisonment :  many  enabled  those  who  had 
once  entered  its  walls  to  be  detained  there  for  long 
fixed  periods,  or  till  they  should  have  reimbursed  the 
costs  of  their  detention  (that  is,  until  death)  ;  or  until 
they  should  be  able  to  maintain  themselves,  or  for 
such  time  as  the  guardians  should  think  proper. 
These  monstrous  powers  no  longer  exist,  except  in 
the  cases  where  a  local  Act  passed  before  the  general 
acts  repealing  them  has  been  subsequently  re-enacted. 
But  there  are  others,  leading  to  great  abuses,  though 
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of  a  different  kind,  which  are  unrepealed,  and  would 
instantly  revive  in  full  force  if  the  control  of  the  Com- 
missioners were  withdrawn. 

Such  are,  the  discretionary  powers  to  appoint  officers 
and  fix  their  salaries,  the  salaries  being  sometimes,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Shardlow  incorporation,  a  per- 
centage on  the  expenditure  ;  -  to  make  contracts,  to 
administer  charitable  donations,  to  excuse  from  rates, 
to  make  rules,  orders,  and  regulations  for  governing, 
maintaining  and  employing  the  poor ;  to  exercise 
all  the  powers  and  authorities  relating  to  the  relief, 
maintenance  and  employment  of  the  poor  which 
appertain  to  overseers.  In  short,  all  the  legislative  and 
executive  functions,  which  by  the  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act  are  divided  between  the  Commissioners 
and  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  will  be  found,  in  the 
local  Acts,  concentrated  in  these  obscure  oligarchies. 

Some  of  the  details  of  the  mode  in  which  they  were 
exercised  will  be  found  in  the  Evidence  taken  by  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Select  and 
other  vestries,  ordered  to  be  printed  the  10th  Feb., 
1830,  and  the  1st  April,  1830, — but  we  refer  to  it 
rather  for  illustration  than  for  proof.  The  abuse  of 
such  powers  in  such  hands  is  necessarily  incident  to 
their  existence. 

These  statements,  we  think,  are  a  sufficient  answer  to 
the  proposed  amendment,  without  dwelling  on  the  in- 
convenience and  litigation  which  must  follow  from 
scattering  capriciously  throughout  the  country  a  lex 
loci  differing  from  the  general  system,  incapable  of 
assimilation,  and  exposing  every  one  who,  perhaps 
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unconsciously,  becomes  a  resident  in  one  of  those 
anomalous  parishes  or  has  to  deal  with  its  authorities, 
to  find  himself  entangled  in  a  law  which  he  has  had 
no  means  of  previously  ascertaining. 

We  now  come  to  Captain  Pechell's  Amendment, 
No.  4,  exempting  from  dissolution  by  the  Commissioners 
incorporations  under  Gilbert's  Act.  The  objections  to 
this  Amendment  will  be  obvious  when  the  leading  pro- 
visions of  that  Act  (the  22  Geo.  III.,  cap.  83)  are  stated. 

It  was  passed  when  the  current  of  legislation  was 
beginning  to  run  in  favour  of  pauperism,  and  affords 
a  lamentable  proof  of  what  was  then  the  state  of  public 
opinion. 

It  enables  two  thirds  in  number  and  value  of  the 
owners  and  occupiers  in  any  parish  to  signify  their 
adoption  of  the  Act,  to  recommend  to  the  justices  of 
the  district  three  persons  to  be  guardians  of  the  poor 
of  the  parish,  and  to  fix  the  salaries  to  be  paid  to  such 
guardians.  It  further  enables  any  two  or  more  parishes 
to  unite  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  and  to  agree  as  to 
the  site  of  their  common  poor-house.  From  the  three 
persons  recommended  from  each  parish  the  justices 
are  to  select  one  to  be  such  guardian,  and  he  thereby 
for  all  purposes,  except  the  making  and  collecting  the 
rate,  becomes  the  sole  overseer  of  his  parish.  The 
guardians  are  to  provide  a  poor-house  for  the  reception 
of  the  impotent  from  age  or  sickness,  and  of  orphan 
children — but  no  able-bodied  person  is  to  be  received 
therein.  For  the  able-bodied,  provision  is  made  by  the 
32nd  and  35th  clauses,  by  which,  "  Where  there  shall 
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"  be  in  any  parish  any  poor  person  or  persons  able  and 
"  willing  to  work,  but  who  cannot  get  employment, 
"  the  guardian  is  required,  on  application  made  to  him 
"  by  or  on  behalf  of  such  person,  and  under  a  penalty 
"  of  57.  for  every  case  of  neglect,  to  agree  for  the 
"  labour  of  such  person,  at  any  work  or  employment 
"  suited  to  his  or  her  strength  and  capacity  in  any 
"place  near  the  place  of  his  or  her  residence,  and  to 
"  maintain,  or  cause  such  person  to  be  properly  main- 
"  tained,  lodged,  and  provided  for  until  such  employ- 
(i  ment  be  procured,  and  during  the  time  of  such  work, 
"  and  to  receive  the  money  thereby  earned  and  apply 
"  it  in  such  maintenance  and  make  up  the  deficiency, 
"  if  any,  and  if  there  be  any  surplus,  account  for  it  to 
"  the  pauper." 

We  doubt  whether  even  pauper  legislation  affords  a 
parallel  to  the  mass  of  absurdities  combined  in  these 
clauses.  They  assume  either  that  employment  can  be 
obtained  without  funds,  or  that  the  funds  of  a  parish 
are  inexhaustible.  Whatever  the  number  of  persons 
may  be  who  profess  to  be  able  and  willing  to  work, 
but  are  unable  to  obtain  employment,  the  guardian  is 
to  procure  them  employment  and  to  cause  them  to  be 
properly  maintained,  lodged,  and  provided  for.  The 
employment  is  to  be  suited  to  their  strength  and  ca- 
pacity :  the  weaver,  we  suppose,  is  not  to  break  stones, 
or  the  ploughman  to  pick  oakum.  It  is  to  be  near  their 
place  of  residence.  They  are  not  to  seek  distant  work, 
they  are  not  even  to  change  their  residence  in  order 
to  obtain  employment  five  miles  off.  Instead  of  their 
going  to  the  employment,  the  employment  is  to  be 
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brought  to  them.  If  a  manufacturer  removes  to  a 
better  fall  of  water  at  six  miles  distance,  and  offers  his 
workmen  good  residences,  and  good  wages,  they  need 
not  follow  him.  They  have  a  right  to  say,  We  will 
stay  where  we  are ;  the  guardian  shall  provide  us 
suitable  employment,  and  cause  us  to  be  properly  main- 
tained, lodged,  and  provided  for,  until  such  employment 
be  procured,  and  during  the  time  of  such  work  :  and 
the  justices  are  to  fine  him  five  pounds  for  every  neg- 
lect ;  that  is  to  say,  if  there  be  fifty  applicants,  250/. 
for  every  day  on  which  he  omits  to  do  so.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  employer  think  fit  to  discharge  his 
work-people,  he  can  apply  the  next  day  on  their  behalf 
to  the  guardian,  require  them  to  be  provided  with 
suitable  employment,  and  offer  to  agree  to  take  them 
back  at  half  wages,  the  other  half  being  supplied  by  the 
parish.*  There  is  nothing,  indeed,  in  the  Act  to  pre- 
vent the  guardian  and  the  employer  being  the  same 
person,  and  agreeing,  as  guardian,  with  himself  as  em- 
ployer, what  portion  of  the  wages  of  his  own  work- 
people he  shall  pay  out  of  his  own  pocket  in  his  indi- 
vidual capacity,  and  what  portion  out  of  the  parochial 
funds  in  his  corporate  capacity. 

And  yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  any  one  not 
accustomed  to  the  caprices  of  legal  interpretation,  these 
clauses,  not  having  been  expressly  repealed  by  the 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  are  held  to  be  still 
in  force,  and  the  Gilbert  Union  parishes  stand  ano- 
malies in  the  general  law,  places  in  which  the  rule 

*  See  instances  of  this  conduct  in  the  Second  Report  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners,  p.  434,  and  passim. 
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is  to  give  in-door  relief  to  the  impotent,  and  out-door 
relief  to  the  able-bodied  ;  places  in  which  allowance  in 
aid  of  wages,  the  worst  form  of  abuse,  is  not  merely 
legal  but  imperative ;  places  in  which  the  justices  may 
be  required  to  enforce  by  fine,  practices  which,  in  the 
next  parish,  they  would  be  required  to  punish  by  fine. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  the  other  objections  to 
the  Gilbert  Unions,  such  as  the  capricious  manner  in 
which  the  parishes  constituting  them  are  scattered, 
not  contiguously,  but  parish  by  parish,  in  the  midst  of 
other  unions,  or  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  consent  of 
the  guardians  to  the  dissolution  of  a  union  which  gives 
them  salaries,  local  importance,  and  great  opportunities 
of  abusive  profit. 

Mr.  Hall  states  the  salaries  of  the  guardians  in  the 
Barrow-upon-Soar  Gilbert  Union,  to  be  more  than 
3507.  a-year. 

"  If  a  guard; an,"  he  adds,  "  be  a  very  small  rate- 
"  payer,  he  is  extremely  unwilling  to  give  up  his  salary  ; 
"  if  his  contribution  to  the  rate  be  considerable,  his 
"  salary  is  proportionably  large,  and  indemnifies  him  for 
4 ' what  he  loses  by  the  continuance  of  a  faulty  system  ; 
"  besides,  the  advantage  is  certain  and  direct.  There  is 
"  much  connected  with  the  management  of  an  incor- 
"  poration  to  please  persons  in  that  class  of  life  from 
"  which  the  guardians  are  usually  chosen.  The 
"  monthly  meeting  at  the  house  of  industry  is  followed 
"  by  a  dinner  at  the  public  expense ;  the  fines  for  non- 
"  attendance  are  applied  to  an  annual  feast ;  and  should 
"  the  house  be  situated  in  a  market-town,  the  farmer 
"  guardian  has  the  fourth  part  of  his  market  expenses 
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<c  paid.  Add  to  all  this,  the  secret  objection  to  re- 
"  trenchment  and  reformation,  which  the  short-sighted 
"  and  self-interested  farmer  almost  always  entertains, 
"  and  the  complacent  satisfaction  with  which  he  re- 
"  gards  his  own  expedients  and  maxims,  and  it  must 
"  be  plain  that  a  powerful  bias  exists  against  the  dis- 
"  solution  of  an  incorporation."* 

We  trust  that  Capt.  Pechell,  when  he  has  more  care- 
fully examined  the  system  which  he  is  trying  to  uphold, 
will  withdraw  his  Amendment,  or  that  the  House  will 
leave  him  in  a  minority  of  one. 

We  now  come  to  the  following  Amendments,  the 
five  first  of  which  propose  immediate  change  in  almost 
all  the  existing  Unions,  and  the  last  is  intended  to 
throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  future  change. 

5.  Sir  George   Strickland, — In  addition  to  clause 
9,  That  the  population  of  no  Union  shall  exceed  30,000 
persons,  according  to  the  last  Parliamentary  census. 

6.  Mr.   Grimsditch,— That  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  commissioners,  and  they  are  hereby  required,  within 
the  space  of  three  calendar  months  after  the  passing 
of  this  Act,   to  dissolve  all  such  Unions  as  comprise 
within  their  respective  districts  more  than  two  parishes, 
townships,  or  places  in  union  with  any  city,  borough, 
town,  or  place,  which  contains  a  population  of  20,000 
persons  or  upwards,  according  to  the  last  Parliamen- 
tary census ;    and  to   form  such  districts  into  other 
Unions,  or  to  add  parts  thereof  to  other  Unions,  so 
and    in  such  manner  that   no  parish,  township,   or 

*  Second  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  p.  437. 
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place,  shall  be  united  with  any  such  city,  borough, 
town,  or  place,  having  such  population  as  aforesaid, 
which  is  not  situate,  at  the  nearest  boundary  thereof, 
within  one  mile  of  the  market-place  or  the  parochial 
church  or  chapel  of  such  last  mentioned  city,  borough, 
town,  or  place. 

(Towns  with  a  population  of  30,000  or  upwards, 
not  in  union,  to  be  separate  districts  or  unions.) 

That  no  city,  borough,  town,  or  place,  containing  a 
population  of  30,000  persons  or  upwards,  according  to 
the  last  Parliamentary  census,  which  has  not  been 
already  placed  in  union  by  the  said  Commissioners,  shall 
be  placed  in  union  with  any  other  parish,  township,  or 
place,  on  the  formation  of  any  new  Union ;  but  that 
such  city,  borough,  town  or  place,  having  such  popu- 
lation as  aforesaid,  shall  be  a  district  or  union  of  itself 
for  the  administration  of  the  parochial  affairs  thereof, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  said  recited  Acts  and  of 
this  Act. 

(The  like  power  to  dissolve  and  re-construct  other 
Unions.) 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  said  Commis- 
sioners shall  have  power,  and  they  are  hereby  required, 
at  such  time  or  times  as  they  should  think  fit,  not 
exceeding  one  year  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  to 
dissolve  all  such  unions  as  comprise  therein  any  parish, 
township,  or  place,  situate,  at  the  nearest  boundary 
thereof,  more  than  four  miles  from  the  central  point 
of  such  union,  or  from  the  place  where  the  guardians 
of  such  union  or  unions  have  for  a  period  of  one  year 
held  their  meetings  ;  and  to  add  such  distant  parishes, 
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townships,  or  places,  to  some  other  union  or  unions, 
and  to  make  such  other  alterations  as  may  appear 
necessary,  so  nevertheless  that  in  no  case  shall  any 
such  parish,  township,  or  place,  exceed  the  distance  of 
four  miles  from  the  centre  of  any  such  union,  or  from  the 
place  of  meeting  of  the  guardians  thereof  as  aforesaid. 

(Commissioners  to  withdraw  from  unions  parishes 
not  situate  in  one  and  the  same  county.) 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  all  cases  where 
any  parish,  township,  or  place  shall  have  been  placed 
and  is  now  in  union  with  other  parishes,  townships, 
or  places  not  situated  within  the  same  county,  the 
said  Commissioners  shall,  and  they  are  hereby  re- 
quired, to  order  and  direct  the  same  to  be  separated 
and  withdrawn  from  such  union,  and  to  add  such 
parish,  township,  or  place,  to  some  union  within  the 
county  in  which  the  same  shall  be  situate ;  and  that 
no  union  or  unions  hereafter  to  be  formed  shall  com- 
prise therein  any  parish  or  parishes,  township  or 
townships,  or  place  or  places,  not  situate  within  one 
and  the  same  county. 

(After  the  above  alterations,  no  Union  to  be  dis- 
solved without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the 
guardians.) 

Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted,  That  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  for  the  said  Commissioners,  after  they 
shall  have  made  such  alterations  as  aforesaid,  to  dis- 
solve any  union,  or  to  make  any  addition  thereto, 
unless  a  majority  of  not  less  than  two- thirds  of  the 
guardians  of  such  union  shall  concur  therein. 

These  amendments,  like  most  of  the  others  in  the 
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long  list  before  us,  are  instances  of  the  tendency  of 
members  of  Parliament  to  assume  as  legislators  a 
superiority  in  wisdom  and  knowledge,  which  in  any 
other  capacity  they  would  anxiously  disclaim.  The 
Commissioners  have  now  for  seven  years  been  engaged 
in  the  business  of  forming  Unions,  and  of  superintend- 
ing their  working  when  formed.  And  they  have 
been  aided  by  a  large  body  of  Assistant-Commissioners, 
residing  in  the  midst  of  these  Unions,  visiting  them 
every  day  of  their  lives,  and  familiar  with  the  habits, 
the  wishes  and  the  complaints  of  their  inhabitants. 
The  Commissioners  have  every  conceivable  motive 
to  constitute  Unions  of  the  extent  in  area  and  popula- 
tion which,  with  reference  to  local  peculiarities,  will  be 
found  most  convenient.  On  their  succeeding  in  doing 
this  depends  in  a  great  measure  the  difficult  or  the 
easy  working  of  the  Union, — whether  it  shall  be  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  the  Commissioners,  and  to  their 
Assistant-Commissioners,  or  of  constant  trouble,  com- 
plaint and  annoyance.  Now  of  the  588  Unions  formed 
by  the  Commissioners  in  England  and  Wales,  207  con- 
tain, according  to  the  last  parliamentary  census,  a  popu- 
lation exceeding  20,000  persons,  and  85  a  population 
exceeding  30,000  persons.  Sir  George  Strickland's  pro- 
posal would  at  once  cause  the  dissolution  of  85  Unions, 
containing  a  population  of  above  4,000,000  persons. 
And  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  of  the  Unions  of  which 
Sir  George  Strickland  proposes  the  dissolution  many 
are  among  those  last  formed  and  most  successful. 

Sir  George  Strickland,  therefore,  proposes  to  take  a 
course  directly  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  Commis- 
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sioners,  with  the  fullest  means  of  knowing  what  is 
best,  and  with  the  strongest  motives  to  do  what  is 
best,  have,  after  an  experience  of  seven  years,  persevered. 
The  Commissioners  have  no  motives  to  bias  their 
judgment.  They  have  neither  local  interests  nor 
partialities.  Are  we  sure  that  the  persons  out  of  the 
house  who  have  suggested  these  amendments  have 
none?  In  the  17  Unions  in  operation  in  Lancashire 
on  the  1st  of  May,  1839,  there  were,  previous  to  the 
formation  of  those  Unions,  347  paid  officers  engaged 
in  the  administration  of  relief.  The  formation  of  the 
Unions  reduced  the  number  to  47.*  Of  the  300 
persons  in  this  one  district  who,  merely  as  paid  officers, 
have  lost  power  and  profit,  how  many  hope  to  regain 
them,  as  soon  as  the  Unions  are  broken  up,  and  the 
duties  again  subdivided  ?  How  many  are  induced  to 
countenance  Sir  G.  Strickland's  amendment  because 
the  applicants  for  office  are  among  their  friends  or 
relations  or  dependents? 

In  this  instance,  as  is  the  case  with  nearly  all  the  op- 
position to  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  the  oppo- 
sition arises  really  from  the  merits,  not  from  the  defects 
of  the  Act.  A  populous  Union  can  afford  to  pay  for 
the  services  of  efficient  officers,  because  it  requires  a 
comparatively  small  number.  For  that  very  reason 
the  candidates  for  office  wish  it  to  be  subdivided.  A 
populous  Union  works  with  so  much  publicity,  and  the 
influence  of  an  individual  over  the  general  body  is  so 
weak,  that  abuses  are  prevented,  or  detected  :  for  that 
reason  its  magnitude  is  objected  to  by  those  who  think 

»  Fifth  An.  Report,  p.  30. 
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that,  in  smaller  aggregations,  they  would  have  better 
opportunities  of  obtaining  power  or  profit.  In  popu- 
lous Unions,  where  the  number  of  cases  is  great,  and 
the  guardians  know  little  of  the  applicants,  they 
necessarily  deal  with  applications  by  classes,  and  are 
governed  by  general  rules ;  leaving,  where  it  always 
ought  to  be  left,  with  private  charity  to  remedy  any 
harshness  which  the  application  of  the  rule  to  an 
extreme  case  might  occasion.  In  smaller  bodies,  the 
necessity  of  adhering  to  general  principles,  or  even  of 
having  any  general  principles  at  all,  is  not  felt.  Legal 
relief  is  given  on  the  changeable  and  almost  capricious 
grounds  on  which  private  charity  is  properly  founded. 
Claimants  are  attracted  by  the  sort  of  lottery  which 
is  held  out;  an  insatiable,  and,  consequently,  always 
encroaching  demand  is  created  and  fostered,  and  ne- 
cessarily often  disappointed,  until  it  is  found  that 
poverty  is  produced  and  continued  by  the  means  by 
which  it  was  intended  to  be  removed.  But  this  lax 
administration,  though  ultimately  more  mischievous 
even  to  the  receiver  than  to  the  giver,  is  popular  with 
many,  because  it  puts  on  the  appearance  of  benevo- 
lence, because  it  appears  to  provide  for  extreme  cases, 
and  to  avoid  the  occasional  severity  which  is  incident 
to  every  rule,  however  wise. 

Mr.  Grimsditch's  clauses,  so  far  as  they  propose  to 
limit  the  population  of  Unions,  and  to  substitute  a 
fixed  parliamentary  rule  for  the  judgment  and  ex- 
perience of  the  Commissioners,  are  subject  to  the  same 
objections  as  Sir  G.  Strickland's.  They  have  also 
peculiar  demerits  of  their  own. 

H 
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They  propose  the  dissolution,  complete  or  partial,  1. 
Of  all  Unions  in  which  two  or  more  parishes  are 
united  to  a  town  containing  20,000  inhabitants.  2. 
Of  all  Unions  in  which  any  parish  is  distant  four 
miles  from  the  centre,  or  from  the  place  of  meeting  of 
the  guardians.  3.  Of  all  Unions  extending  into  more 
than  one  county. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  immediate  confusion, 
inconvenience,  and  expense  which  these  wild  proposals 
would  occasion  ;  they  would  affect  almost  every  Union 
in  England.     Large  central  Workhouses,   erected  at 
vast  expense,  must  be  pulled  down,  or  become  ruinous, 
because  the  advantage  derived  from  them  would  not 
pay  for  keeping  them  in  repair :  many  hundred  new 
workhouses  must  be  built  for  the  use   of  the  new 
Unions.     Hundreds  of  new  chairmen  and  vice-chair- 
men must  be  trained ;   hundreds  of  good  and  expe- 
rienced officers   must   be   dismissed,  because   the   di- 
minished funds  of  the  diminished   Unions  could  no 
longer  afford  them  sufficient  salaries.     Thousands  of 
inferior  and  inexperienced  persons  must  be  taken  in 
their  room,  to  meet  the  demand  for  a  larger  supply  of 
a  worse  quality.     The  mixture  of  town  and  country 
guardians,  a  mixture  always  beneficial  to  both  parties, 
as  it  corrects  their  respective  peculiarities,   must  be 
discontinued.     The  capricious  boundaries  of  counties 
must  be  substituted  for  the  natural  limits  assigned  to 
Unions   by   convenience ;  towns   extending  into  two 
counties  must  be  split  into  separate  administrations ; 
villages  perhaps  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  what  is 
now  the  centre  of  a  Union,  must  be  separated,  and  joined 
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to  one  with  which  they  have  no  connexion  ;  the  guar- 
dians must,  in  many  Unions,  change  their  place  of  meet 
ing,  from  the  workhouse  to  some  solitary  house,  as  a 
central  point ;  some  obscure  village  must  generally  be 
taken  for  the  site  of  the  workhouse,  and  the  meeting  of 
the  board,  instead  of  the  market  town.  In  short,  if  Mr. 
Grimsditch  wishes  to  render  the  law  as  expensive  and 
as  vexatious  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it,  his  amend- 
ments are  devised  with  absolute  wisdom.  And  with 
an  absurdity  quite  in  keeping  with  his  other  sugges- 
tions, he  proposes  that  a  large  portion  of  these  alter- 
ations shall  take  place  in  three  months,  and  the  whole 
in  one  year,  and  that  the  Commissioners  shall  have  no 
power  to  correct  their  hasty  reconstructions,  or,  indeed, 
to  make  any  alteration  in  any  Union  whatever,  unless 
they  have  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  guar- 
dians. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Commissioners  must  have  some 
power  to  alter  the  boundaries  of  Unions.  When, 
seven  years  ago,  they  began  to  create  them,  they 
engaged  in  a  business  of  considerable  delicacy,  with 
little  aid  from  experience.  It  is  impossible  that  they 
should  not  have  made  many  mistakes,  for  want  of 
ascertained  rules,  and  many  others,  from  imperfect 
information;  and  it  is  certain  that  many  of  their 
..  arrangements,  though  expedient  at  the  time,  have 
become,  or  will  become,  inconvenient  from  subsequent 
events.  But  as  every  change,  and  even  the  fear  of  a 
change,  is,  per  se,  an  evil/  it  is  right  that  Unions 
should  not  be  exposed,  or  believe  themselves  exposed,  to 
dissolution,  or  even  change,  at  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 
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Commissioners,  however  improbable  it  may  be  that 
such  a  power  would  be  improperly  exercised.  The 
restriction  imposed  by  the  Bill  is  the  concurrence  of  a 
majority  of  the  guardians.  And  when  we  consider 
not  only  the  immediate  inconvenience  of  an  alteration, 
but  the  tendency  of  a  local  body  to  exaggerate  that 
inconvenience,  and  that  not  merely  the  guardians  who 
actively  oppose,  but  all  those  who  do  not  actively 
support  the  change,  all  those  who  neglect  to  vote, 
must  be  counted  as  dissentient,  this  is  a  restriction 
which  will  make  alteration  exceedingly  difficult.  Mr. 
Grimsditch,  by  requiring  those  who  actively  concur  to 
be  double  the  number  of  those  who  either  resist,  or 
take  no  part,  would  make  it  almost  impossible. 

The  last  amendment  aimed  against  the  principle  of 
the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  which  we  shall  notice 
is  Mr.  Darby's, 

No.  35.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  collector  of 
the  poor  rates  for  the  time  being  of  any  parish  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  and 
he  is  hereby  required,  before  the  day  of 

in  every  year,  to  call,  by  due  notice,  a  vestry,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  providing  of 
materials,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  to  work  thereon, 
as  hereinafter  mentioned,  the  able-bodied  poor  of  such 
parish ;  and  such  vestry  may  at  such  meeting,  or  at 
any  adjournment  thereof,  direct  such  collector  of  the 
poor  rates  to  provide  materials  for  such  purpose,  and 
also  of  what  such  materials  shall  consist ;  and  such 
collector  shall  provide  such  materials,  to  be  paid  for 
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out  of  the  poor  rates  of  such  parish  ;  and  shall  give 
notice  to  the  guardians  of  the  Union,  that  such  mate- 
rials have  been  provided  for  such  purpose  ;  and  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  guardians  of  such  Union,  when  they 
shall  think  it  expedient  so  to  do,  on  the  application  for 
relief  of  any  able-bodied  person  belonging  to  such 
parish,  to  order  such  able-bodied  person  to  be  set  to 
work  on  such  materials,  notwithstanding  any  order  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to  the  contrary  ;  and  the 
Board  of  Guardians  of  such  Union  shall,  before  they 
shall  give  any  such  order,  direct  in  writing  under  what 
regulations  and  superintendence  such  able-bodied  person 
shall  be  set  to  work,  and  such  regulations  shall  be  for- 
warded to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners ;  and  such 
collector  of  the  poor  rates  shall  receive  all  sums  of 
money  and  all  profits  arising  from  the  sale  or  disposal 
of  any  of  such  materials,  and  shall  account  for  them  in 
the  same  manner  as  for  the  poor  rates  of  the  said  parish : 
Provided  always,  that  such  able-bodied  person  shall  be 
paid  for  such  work  in  respect  of  the  quantity  of  work 
performed  by  him  by  the  relieving  officer  of  the  Union 
or  district  of  the  Union  to  which  such  parish  shall, 
under  the  said  first  recited  Act,  belong. 

Mr.  Darby,  when  he  proposes,  with  respect  to  the 
able-bodied,  to  substitute  for  the  workhouse  parish  em- 
ployment and  parish  payment,  must  assume  that  his 
system  is  better  for  the  rate-payers  or  better  for  the 
labourers. 

We  will  examine  these  assumptions  separately. 

He  may  believe  that  his  system  is  better  for  the  rate- 
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payers  on  two  grounds:  1 .  That  the  employment  may 
produce  a  profit ;  and  secondly,  that  the  maintenance 
of  the  paupers  in  their  own  homes  may  be  less  ex- 
pensive than  it  would  be  in  the  workhouse. 

The  first  ground  is  contradicted  by  a  long  and  varied 
experience.  Parish  employment  has  been  tried  in 
manufactures,  and  tried  in  agriculture,  and  in  neither 
case  has  the  produce  been  equal  to  the  expenditure  in 
capital  and  management. 

Manufactures  require  expensive  materials  and  ma- 
chinery, and  the  superintendence  of  persons  acquainted 
with  business,  who  know  when  and  where  to  purchase 
and  when  and  where  to  sell ;  who  will  exert  the  constant 
vigilance  necessary  to  prevent  the  waste  or  embezzle- 
ment of  materials,  the  injury  to  machinery  and  tools, 
and  the  loss  from  bad  debts  and  improvident  engage- 
ments; and  above  all,  whose  integrity  forbids  their 
defrauding  their  employers  for  their  own  benefit  or 
that  of  their  friends  or  connexions.  These  are  rare 
and  consequently  high  priced  qualities.  Are  we  to 
expect  that  persons  possessed  of  them  will  become  the 
stipendiaries  of  a  vestry  ?  Has  any  vestry  ever  obtained 
the  services  of  such  persons  ?  No  parish  ever  attempted 
to  manufacture  without  suffering  from  the  incapacity 
or  negligence, -or  peculation  of  its  agents,  and  generally 
from  all  together.  And  the  ultimate  result  has  always 
been  the  abandonment  of  the  experiment  after  a  loss 
proportioned  to  its  extent  and  duration. 

Parochial  agriculture  has  been  equally  unsuccessful. 
The  produce  of  a  parish  farm  will  never  be  found  per- 
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manently  to  repay  the  cost  of  the  rent,  the  tithes,  the 
repairs,  the  implements,  the  seed,  and  the  management. 
The  real  balance  always  stands  thus  : — 

Cost  of  maintaining  paupers         A 
Loss  on  manufacture,  or  farm      B 

Total  expenditure  C 

But  though  no  profit  be  obtained,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  there  is  a  saving  in  the  difference  between  the  ex- 
pense of  in-door  and  out-door  maintenance.  Assuming 
the  number  relieved  to  be  in  each  case  the  same,  this 
could  be  true  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  out- 
doors'  pauper  is  much  worse  supplied  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life  than  the  in-doors'  pauper.  It  is  notorious 
that  food,  clothing,  firing,  and  habitation,  of  a  given 
quality,  can  be  afforded  at  a  cheaper  rate  per  head  in 
proportion  as  the  number  of  persons  to  whom  they  are 
supplied  increases.  They  can  be  supplied  more  eco- 
nomically to  800  persons  than  to  500,  to  500  than  to 
200,  to  200  than  to  50,  and  to  50  than  to  5.  From 
25  to  50  per  cent,  is  saved  by  the  mere  difference 
between  wholesale  and  retail  prices  :  a  further  saving 
arises  from  the  difference  between  the  ordinary  whole- 
sale market  price  and  contract  prices.  And,  as  far  as 
food  and  fuel  are  concerned,  and  they  are  the  principal 
expenses  of  the  poor,  the  same  materials  produce  a 
greater  result,  or,  in  other  words,  there  is  less  waste 
if  they  are  prepared  for  use  in  large  masses  than  in 
small  portions.  Two  hundred  persons  may  be  well 
warmed  by  one-tenth  of  the  fuel  that  would  be  required 
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to  feed  fifty  separate  miserable  fires ;  half  an  ounce 
of  tea  is  scarcely  enough  for  one  person ;  a  pound 
would  afford  breakfast  for  100  persons.  The  out-doors' 
pauper  purchases  everything  in  the  smallest  quantities, 
and,  consequently,  at  the  highest  prices,  and  applies 
all  that  he  purchases  in  the  mode  in  which  the  least 
result  is  obtained  in  proportion  to  the  materials  con- 
sumed. The  subsistence  of  the  in-doors'  pauper  is 
purchased  on  the  most  advantageous  terms,  and  applied 
in  the  most  productive  mode.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that,  even  if  the  same  amount  of  money  is  expended  in 
the  subsistence  of  each,  the  maintenance  of  the  out- 
doors'  pauper  must  be  inferior  in  quantity  or  in  quality, 
or  in  both,  to  that  of  the  in-doors'  pauper.  But  the 
in-doors'  pauper  is  supposed  to  receive  only  the  subsist- 
ence necessary  to  keep  him  in-  full  health  and  strength  : 
the  popular  outcry  assumes  that  he  receives  even  less. 
If,  then,  the  maintenance  of  the  out-doors'  pauper  and 
his  family  is  to  cost  less  than  that  of  the  in-doors5 
paupers,  if  he  and  his  family  are  to  be  supported  by 
less  money  worse  applied,  the  saving  to  the  parish 
must  be  obtained  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  health  and 
strength  of  the  applicant,  or,  as  would  generally  be 
the  case,  of  the  health  and  strength  of  his  wife  and 
children. 

We  will  assume,  however,  that  this  cruel  saving  is 
made,  and  that  the  workhouse  is  more  expensive  per  head 
than  parish  employment.  We  will  assume  that  the 
former  costs  3s.  a-head  and  the  latter  2s. ;  and  it  will  be 
seen  that,  even  on  that  assumption,  parish  employment 
is,  except  in  a  very  few  cases,  by  far  the  more  costly. 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  of  the 
well-known  principle,  that  if  relief  be  afforded  on  terms 
which  do  not  render  it  less  eligible  than  independent 
labour,  the  demand  for  it  will  increase,  while  there  is 
a  particle  of  property  left  to  appease  it.  The  work- 
house does  impose  such  conditions :  though  it  supply 
all  that  is  wanting  to  health,  more  abundantly  than 
the  cottage,  its  restrictions  are  intolerable  to  the  j 
undisciplined  minds  and  vicious  habits  which  gene-  i 
rally  characterize  paupers.  The  workhouse,  therefore, 
protects  the  parish  from  the  burthen  of  those  who 
would  demand  relief,  if  they  could  have  it  at  their 
own  homes,  and  on  their  own  terms,  but  will  rather 
submit  to  be  diligent  and  honest,  or  to  seek  work 
by  removing  from  a  place  where  they  are  not  wanted, 
to  one  where  they  are,  than  undergo  a  life  of  mono- 
tonous regularity. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  render  parish  employment 
also  less  eligible  than  independent  labour,  by  three 
different  expedients : 

First,  By  making  it  more  severe. 

Secondly,  By  letting  it  be  worse  paid. 

Thirdly,  By  rendering  it  degrading. 

We  will  first  consider  the  possibility  of  making 
parish  work  more  severe  than  that  of  the  independent 
labourer.  The  difficulties  are  obvious.  There  are  only 
two  modes  of  forcing  a  man  to  endure  severe  labour, 
—hope  and  fear.  Strictly  speaking,  indeed,  there 
is  but  one, — hope  ;  for  fear,  though  it  may  force  great 
temporary  exertion,  has  never  been  found  a  stimulus 
sufficient  to  produce  the  steady  continued  toil,  which  is 
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the  natural  result  of  the  hope  of  a  proportionate  reward. 
No  slave  can  be  lashed  into  the  habitual  industry  of 
an  average  free  labourer.  But  a  pauper  is  withdrawn 
from  the  influence  of  both  hope  and  fear.  More  than 
a  bare  subsistence  he  cannot  legally  receive,  and  to  a 
bare  subsistence  he  is  legally  entitled.  Instead  of 
being  more  severe,  therefore,  the  labour  that  can  be 
enforced  from  him  is  almost  always  less  severe  than 
that  which  he  endured  when  independent. 

We  have  already  remarked,  however,  that,  with  re- 
spect to  a  portion  of  the  population  of  a  town,  parish 
work  may  be  made,  if  not  more  severe,  more  disagree- 
able than  that  undergone  by  the  independent  artizan. 
This  explains  the  success,  so  far  as  it  has  been  success- 
ful, of  the  stone-yard  system.  The  labour  of  breaking 
stones  exercises  a  set  of  muscles  different  from  those 
which  the  artizan  has  been  accustomed  to  employ;  and 
he  loses  the  advantage  of  his  peculiar  skill.  Next  to 
a  workhouse,  it  is  the  best  test  of  the  real  destitution, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  the  real  claim  of  the  applicant, 
that  has  been  discovered.  But  it  is  a  very  imperfect 
test.  "If  the  work  be  done  not  by  the  piece,  but  by 
the  day,  it  becomes  nominal.  The  pauper  may  be 
kept  in  the  yard,  but  he  daudles  away  the  time  without 
real  exertion.  To  prevent  this,  the  usual  expedient  is 
to  require  him  to  work  by  the  piece.  But  of  course 
the  quantity  required  to  be  done,  as  the  condition  for 
relief,  must  be  proportioned  to  the  powers  not  of  the 
strongest,  but  of  the  weakest  applicant  in  each  class. 
To  the  majority  it  is  therefore  easy.  We  have  before 
us,  a  copy  of  the  evidence  taken  in  April,  1834,  by 
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Lord  Kenyon  and  a  committee  of  the  parochial  autho- 
rities in  Marylebone,  as  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Poor  Law  Inquiry  Commissioners. 

Mr.  Barker,  the  superintendent  of  the  yard,  says  that 
of  those  who  have  recourse  to  stone-breaking,  a  large 
proportion  are  persons  who  have  given  themselves  up 
to  be  paupers,  and  would  suffer  anything  rather  than 
go  to  regular  labour  or  be  confined.  "  Stone-break- 
"  ing,"  he  adds,  "  is  by  the  piece ;  and  if  they  like  to 
"  work  a  quarter  of  a  day  they  can,  and  if  they  like  to 
"  work  till  12  o'clock  a-day,  they  may  stop  away  that 
"  time  on  the  next  day  :  this  is  more  pleasure  to  them 
"  than  working  constantly" — p.  37. 

As  parish  employment  then  cannot  be  rendered 
less  eligible  than  independent  labour  by  being  more 
severe,  we  come  to  the  next  expedient,  that  of  letting 
it  be  worse  paid. 

As  respects  the  unmarried,  this  is  practicable,  but 
not  where  there  is  a  family.  The  ordinary  wages  of 
labour  in  a  pauperized  district  are  perhaps  lower 
than  public  feeling  would  allow  to  be  given  for  the 
use  of  a  family,  if  the  father  were  required  to  work 
exclusively  for  the  public.  They  are  certainly  as  low. 
2*.  per  head,  or  10s.  a  week  for  five  persons,  is  the 
least  that  the  parish  could  give :  it  is  as  high  as  the  ave- 
rage wages  of  the  south  of  England.  3$.  a-week,  or  even 
2s.  6d.,  would  perhaps  be  barely  enough  for  a  single 
man,  and  5*.  for  a  husband  without  children ;  but  the 
result  of  this  plan  is  the  necessity  of  paying  different 
wages  for  equal  labour.  The  wages  are  proportioned 
not  to  the  services  but  to  the  wants  of  the  recipient. 
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A  man  with  a  wife  and  eight  children  receives  from 
the  parish,  as  the  wages  of  a  week's  work,  20*.  ;  an 
unmarried  man,  for  the  same  work,  has  3*.  One  has 
nearly  seven  times  as  much  for  equal  work  as  the 
other.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  much  fierce  dis- 
content this  must  occasion. 

The  last  expedient,  that  of  making  parish  employ- 
ment merely  a  loss  of  time  and  degradation,  has  been 
adopted  as  a  mode  of  repression,  free  from  all  these 
inconveniences. 

It  saves  the  expense  of  materials  and  tools,  and, 
what  is  much  more,  of  superintendence;  it  prevents 
the  pauper  from  seeking  elsewhere  for  employment  or 
amusement  when  his  task-work  has  been  performed, 
and  it  avoids  the  apparent  injustice  of  unequal  pay- 
ment for  equal  work. 

To  this  plan  belong  the  expedients  of  keeping  the 
paupers  standing  all  day  in  the  parish  pound,  or  im- 
prisoned in  a  gravel  pit,  or  making  them  walk  up  and 
down  the  village  green,  or  sit  in  a  fixed  spot,  or  sending 
them  on  useless  messages,  or  to  mend  roads  which  re- 
quire no  mending, — in  short  the  petty  vexations  which, 
until  the  fearful  warning  of  1830,  the  overseers  ven- 
tured to  inflict.  In  a  sound  state  of  society,  where  the 
persons  relieved  by  the  public  constitute  a  small  mi- 
nority, these  degradations  may  render  their  situation 
less  attractive  than  independence :  but  in  a  country 
where  pauperism  has  prevailed  so  long  and  so  exten- 
sively as  in  England,  in  which,  throughout  whole  dis- 
tricts, it  has  become  the  status  of  the  majority,  all 
feeling  of  degradation  vanishes;  or,  if  felt,  is  over- 
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balanced  by  lie  absence  of  toil  and  of  care.  There 
were  no  parishes  in  which  the  number  of  able-bodied 
paupers  was  larger  than  those  in  which  attempts  like 
these  were  made  to  keep  it  down.  As  Mr.  Darby's 
proposal,  however,  does  not  directly  contemplate  these 
abominations,  though  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  in 
time  create  them,  we  will  not  allude  to  them  further. 

The  result  of  this  analysis  is,  that  the  substitution 
of  parish  employment  for  the  workhouse,  as  a  mode  of 
relieving  the  able-bodied,  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
rate-payer,  since,  every  mode  of  rendering  it  less 
eligible  than  independent  labour  having  failed,  it  in- 
creases the  number  of  those  to  whom  relief  must  be 
extended. 

But  though  worse  for  the  rate-payers,  Mr.  Darby 
may  perhaps  think  his  scheme  better  for  the  labourers. 
This,  however,  is  disproved  by  the  previous  reasonings, 
which  show  that,  as  parish  employment  is  less  severe 
than  independent  labour,  as  it  can  seldom  be  worse 
paid,  and  as  it  has  ceased  to  be  felt  as  a  degradation, 
it  must  always  be  attractive  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
uneducated  classes,  therefore  must  always  have  a  ten- 
dency to  create,  or  to  prolong  the  wants  which  it  re- 
lieves. Mr.  Darby  cannot  believe  that  pauperism  is 
favourable  to  the  morality  or  to  the  happiness  of  the 
pauper  or  of  his  family.  And  as  he  must  admit,  unless 
he  can  refute  our  arguments,  that  parish  employment 
is  productive  of  pauperism,  he  must  admit  that  it  is 
productive  of  demoralization  and  wretchedness. 

But,  in  fact,  parish  employment  is  mischievous  not 
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only  by  increasing  the  number  of  paupers,  but  by  ag- 
gravating their  misery  and  degradation. 

Under  the  roundsman  and  the  labour-rate  system, 
the  pauper  is  employed  in  productive  labour.  He  knows 
that  he  is  set  to  work,  not  for  the  purpose  of  teasing 
him,  but  because  his  services,  though  they  may  not  be 
worth  his  pay,  are  still  of  some  value.  He  may  not 
feel  for  his  employer  the  respect  and  attachment  that 
exist  between  a  master  and  a  labourer  when  the  con- 
nexion is  voluntary ;  but  he  does  not  hate  him  as  his 
persecutor.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  remaining 
mode  of  out-door  relief,  the  allowance-system,  even  in 
its  most  demoralizing  form,  where  the  earnings  are 
made  up  to  a  given  and  uniform  amount.  In  its  more 
usual  form,  when  no  inquiry  is  made  respecting  wages, 
but  a  weekly  pension  is  given  for  each  child  beyond  a 
certain  number,  neither  the  industry  nor  the  conduct 
of  the  labourer  are  necessarily  impaired.  Such  a  system 
must  indeed  in  time  ruin  the  rate-payers  ;  but  the  chief 
avils  which  it  inflicts  on  the  rate-receivers  arise  from 
the  temptation  which  it  holds  out  to  early  and  im- 
provident marriage. 

But  a  man  sentenced  to  parish  employment  knows 
that  his  work  is  valueless.  He  knows  that  it  is  im- 
posed on  him  for  the  mere  purpose  of  giving  him  pain. 
"  Do  you  do  the  road  no  good  ? "  said  Mr.  Hall  to  a 
parish  gang  apparently  employed  on  the  roads  of  an 
Oxfordshire  parish.  "  Not  a  morsel,  sir ;  we  rather  do 
it  harm."  "  Then  what  are  you  put  here  for  ?"  "  Oh, 
"we  know  the  overseer  puts  us  here  only  to  suffer 
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"  [punish]  us.  I  have  often  told  him  he  had  better 
"  give  us  our  money  for  nothing."* 

What  ideas  is  the  man  thus  treated  likely  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  idea  of  work?  With  what  feelings  is  he 
likely  to  regard  the  task-master  who  employs  him  only 
to  give  him  pain?  What  habits  of  diligence  is  he 
likely  to  form  when  set  to  perform  tasks  which  he 
knows  to  be  useless?  What  self-respect  can  he  re- 
tain when  he  is  looked  upon  as  an  incumbrance,  sup- 
ported only  because  he  has  a  legal  claim  ?  Even  the 
best  conducted  labourers  would  be  spoiled  by  such 
treatment :  but  among  the  able-bodied  paupers  are 
always  found  the  worst  characters  of  the  parish ;  the 
men  whom  their  indolence,  or  dishonesty,  or  intem- 
perance excludes  from  the  employment  of  individuals. 
Such  admixtures  have  always  a  tendency  to  reduce  the 
whole  body  to  one  level :  not  by  raising  the  bad,  but 
by  sinking  the  good.  It  was  from  the  roads  and  the 
gravel  pit,  from  among  men  corrupted  by  idleness, 
profligacy,  and  bad  company,  soured  by  what  sometimes 
was  and  always  appeared  to  them  injustice  and  even 
tyranny ;  taught  by  experience  that  their  wages  de- 
pended not  on  their  industry,  or  skill,  or  good  conduct, 
but  on  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  overseer  or  the 
justice,  that  the  instigators  and  perpetrators  of  the 
riots,  outrages,  and  fires  of  1830  and  1831  proceeded. 

"  The  poor,"  says  the  answer  from  Wisborough 
Green  Scenem,  to  the  queries  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Inquiry,  "  when  the  agricultural  riots  commenced  were 

*  1  Annual  Report,  p.  212. 
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"  not  profitably  employed,  but  were  in  great  numbers 
"  placed  on  the  roads  and  paid  from  the  poor  rates  such 
"  wages  as  were  barely  sufficient  to  support  nature : 
"many  strong  able-bodied  single  men  not  receiving 
"  more  than  6d.  a  day,  man  and  wife  5s.  or  6*.  weekly ; 
"  with  wife  and  one  child  7*.  weekly  ;  with  wife  and 
"two  children  8s.  or  8*.  6d.  weekly.  They  were 
"  placed  on  the  roads  or  in  stone  pits  in  large  compa- 
"  nies,  to  remain  day  after  day  and  month  after  month 
"  comparatively  idle,  during  which  they  were  discussing 
"  means  to  obtain  an  advance  of  wages.  Having  as- 
"  sembled  in  large  numbers,  and  thereby  obtained  such 
"  wages  as  they  required,  the  farmers  yielding  through 
"  intimidation,  they  emboldened  others  to  rise  and  as- 
f<  semble  in  other  districts  for  the  same  purpose." — App. 
pt.  5.  p.  534  e. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  workhouse  is  also  a  bad 
school  for  industry  or  morals;  that  the  able-bodied 
pauper  is  there  also  subject  to  forced  labour  and 
corrupting  society.  This  is  perfectly  true ;  and  if 
adherence  to  in-door  relief  were  to  fill  our  work- 
houses with  an  able-bodied  population ;  if  it  were  to 
introduce  into  them  one-half  or  one-quarter  of  the 
number  of  those  whom  the  old  system  devoted  to 
parish  employment ;  or  of  those,  who,  if  Mr.  Darby's 
clause  were  adopted,  would  now  be  devoted  to  it,  we 
should  consider  the  Act  as  a  failure.  But  the  real 
merit  of  in-door s  relief  is,  that  its  restrictions,  though 
consistent  with  health  and  strength,  are  such  as  men 
who  can  earn  an  independent  living  will  not  submit  to. 
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Regular  hours,  cleanliness,  sobriety,  and  the  absence  of 
excitement,  corporeal  or  intellectual,  are  intolerable  to 
the  classes  from  which  able-bodied  paupers  are  supplied.* 
If  they  enter  the  workhouse,  it  is  only  for  a  few  hours 
or  a  few  days.  It  must  be  added  that  even  the  work- 
house, though  unquestionably  a  most  undesirable 
abode  for  such  persons,  is  less  mischievous  than  the 
gravel-pit.  Some  bad  habits  are  impracticable  there, 
and  some  good  ones  are  enforced ;  and,  as  far  as  their 
children  are  concerned,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  are  better  provided  for  in  the  workhouse  school 
than  they  would  be  in  the  cottages  of  parish  paupers. 
The  objections  which  we  have  stated  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  Mr.  Darby's  clause  almost  exempt  us  from  the 
duty  of  considering  its  details.  They  are  as  impracticable 
and  inconsistent  as  the  principle  is  mischievous.  The 
vestry  of  each  parish  is  to  direct  the  materials  for  parish 
work  to  be  provided,  "  and  also  of  what  such  materials 
shall  consist."  On  the  nature  of  the  materials  depends 
the  nature  of  the  work  ;  the  whole  character,  therefore, 
of  the  proposed  employment  is  left  to  the  caprices  of 
as  many  vestries  as  there  are  parishes  ;  to  the  caprices 
of  15,000  independent,  irresponsible  and  fluctuating 
authorities.  The  administration  of  relief  to  the 
able-bodied  will  differ  even  in  adjoining  parishes  of 
the  same  Union ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  discre- 
pancies will  be  the  intensity  of  discontent  among 
those  who  will  think  themselves  harshly  or  unfairly 

*  Etwas  furchten  und  hofi'en  und  sorgen 

Muss  der  Mensch  vor  dem  kommenden  Morgen, 
Dass  er  die  Schwere  des  Daseyns  ertrage, 
Und  das  ermiidende  Gleichmass  der  Tage. 
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treated.     But  although  each  parish  is  bound  to  pro- 
vide materials,  the  guardians  are  to  decide   in  each 
particular  case  whether  they  shall  be  made  use  of,  or 
not.     What  a  foundation  is  here  laid  for  collision  be- 
tween the    guardians  and  the  vestries,  between   the 
central  and  the  subordinate  authority  !       How  con- 
stantly will  the  election  of  guardians  be  decided,  not 
by  their  fitness  for  the  office,  but  by  their  adherence 
to  the  opinions  of  the  vestry,  or  to  those  of  a  party  in 
the  vestry  !    Again,  each  parish  is  to  bear  the  expense 
of  superintending  the  labourers,  whom  it  is  directed 
by  the    guardians  to  employ,  but  the  nature  and  re- 
gulations of  the  superintendence  are  to  be  fixed  by 
the  guardians.     Now  the  expense  of  superintendence 
depends  not  so  much  on  the  number  of  persons  sub- 
jected to  it    as  on  its    strictness.      The  expense    of 
strict  superintendence  will  be   intolerable    to    small 
parishes.     Are  they  to  be  allowed  to  make  it  cheap 
and  therefore  nominal  ?  to  place  it,  for  instance,  in  the 
hands  of  a  pauper,  or  leave  it  to  the  unpaid  overseer  ? 
Again,  the  pauper  is  to  be  paid  for  his  work  "  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  work  performed  by  him." 
Are  single  men,  and  men  with  families,  to  be  paid  at 
the  same  rate?     If  so,  the  families  will  be  starved, 
or  the  single  men  receive,  not  from  a   voluntary  em- 
ployer, but  from  the  parish,  not  as   wages,  the  result 
of  a  contract,  but  as  relief,  enforced  by  law,  three  or 
four  times  as  much  as  is  necessary  for  their  subsistence. 
This  would  exceed  all  eleemosynary  profusion  on  record. 
If  they  are  not  paid  at  the  same  rate,  men  will  work  side 
by  side,  one  receiving  three  times  or  four  times  as  much 
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for  the  apparent  price   of  the  same  exertion    as  the 
other. 

Again,  is  the  quantity  of  work  exacted  from  each 
to  be  uniform  ?  In  that  case,  the  stronger  men,  as 
soon  as  they  have  finished  their  task,  must  be  at 
liberty  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  day,  or  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week,  in  idleness,  or  poaching,  or  crime, 
or  be  imprisoned  in  idleness,  in  the  place  of  employ- 
ment. If  it  is  not  to  be  uniform,  how  will  it  be  possible 
to  decide,  with  an  approach  to  accuracy,  or  even  to 
apparent  fairness,  on  the  task  to  be  imposed  on  each 
individual  ?  And  what  bitter  animosity  will  every  ap- 
parent unfairness  occasion?  We  trust  that,  if  Mr. 
Darby  should  carry  his  clause,  he  will  add  to  it  a 
large  provision  for  additional  local  police.  Proposing 
as  he  does  to  reproduce  the  causes  of  the  events  of  1830, 
he  must  be  prepared  to  meet  their  consequences.  But 
without  dwelling  longer  on  the  details  of  Mr.  Darby's 
amendment,  we  will  now  dismiss  it  with  the  general 
remark,  that  it  would  be  deeply  injurious  to  all  those 
for  whose  benefit  it  can  be  supposed  to  be  intended  ; 
that  it  would  be  ruinous  to  the  property,  and  to 
the  tranquillity  of  the  rate-payers,  and  to  the  indus- 
try and  morals  and  happiness  of  the  labourers. 


THE   END. 


l<oudon  :    rimed  by  W.  CLOWKS  and  Soxs,  Stamfon1  Street. 
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Comprising  his  Poetry,  Letters,  Journals,  and  his  Life. 
By  THOMAS  MOORE.  Collected  and  arranged  with  Notes. 
17  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  5*.  each. 

IT. 

THE  POCKET  EDITION  OF  BYRON'S 
POETICAL  WORKS.  With  Plates.  10  vols.  18mo,  3*.  6d. 
each. 

in. 
THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  LORD  BYRON. 

With  all  the  Notes  contained  in  the  Edition  of  17  vols. 
With  Portrait  and  Vignette  Title.  Royal  8vo,  20*. 


SPECIMENS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS  ; 
With  Biographical  Notices,  and  an   Essay  on  English 
Poetry.     By  THOMAS  CAMPBELL.     A  New  Edition,  with 
Portrait  and  Viguette.    Royal  8vo,  20*.^ 


REJECTED  ADDRESSES. 

Twentieth  Edition.     With  Notes  by  the  Authors ;  and 
Portraits  of  them.    Fcap.  8vo,  6*.  6d. 


CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 

By  LORD  BYRON'.  An  entirely  New  and  beautifully  illus- 
trated Edition,  with  Sixty-one  Vignette  Engravings  by  W. 
and  E.  FINDEN,  from  original  Drawings  of  the  most 
eminent  Artists.  Royal  8vo. 


THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  THE  REV. 

GEORGE    CRABBE.    With  his  Letters  and  Journals, 
',  and  his  Life.    By  his  Sox.    8  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  5*.  each. 

v. 

ANCIENT  SPANISH  BALLADS. 

Translated   with  Notes.    By  J.  G.  LOCKHART.    With  ori- 
ginal Illuminations  and  Illustrations.    4to,  31.  3s. 

vi. 
MILMAN'S  POETICAL  WORKS  ; 

Including  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem— Belshazzar— The  Martyr 

of  Antioch — Ann  Boleyn — Samor,  &c.  &c.    With  Notes,  I  Hymns  for  Church  Services — Translations — Miscellaneous 
>rtrait,  and  Illustrations.    3  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  18*.  Poems,  &c.  &c.    With  Portrait.    Fcap.  8vo,  8*.  6d. 


THE    ELECTION. 
A  POEM.    Fcap.  8vo,  5s. 

XI. 

BISHOP  HEBER'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

Including  Palestine— Europe— Passage  of  the  Red  Sea— 


VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 


America. 


OREST  SCENES   AND  INCIDENTS   IN 

|THE  WILDS  OF  CANADA.  By  SIR  GEORGE  HEAD. 
Heoitd  Edition.  With  a  Chapter  on  the  Boundary  Ques- 
tion, and  a  Map.  Post  8vo,  10*. 


!  A  BACKWOODSMAN'S  ACCOUNT  OF 
UPPER  CANADA :  for  the  Use  of  Emigrants.  Third 
Edition.  Feap.  8vo,  1*.  6d. 


ffaurua. 


NARRATIVE  OF  AN  EXPEDITION 

Across  the  Andes,  and  Down  the  River  Amazon  from 
Lima  to  Para.  By  CAPT.  WILLIAM  SMYTH.  With  Plates 
and  Maps.  8vo,  12*. 

I  JOURNAL   OF  A  PASSAGE   FROM  THE 

PACIFIC  TO  THE  ATLANTIC,  crossing  the  Andes  in 

the  Northern  Provinces  of  Peru,  and  descending  the  great 

River  Maranon.    By  HENRY  LISTER  MAW,  R.N.    8vo,  12*. 

in. 

ROUGH   NOTES, 

Taken  during  some  rapid  Journeys  across  the  Pampas 
and  among  the  Andes.  By  SIR  FRANCIS  B.  HEAD,  Bart. 

Third  Edition,  post  8vo,  9*.  6d. 

IV. 

BUENOS  AYRES,  AND  THE  PROVINCES 

OF  RIO  DE  LA  PLATA.  By  SIR  WOODBINE  PARISH, 
K,C.H.,  many  Years  H.  M.  Charge^  d'Affaires  at  Buenos 
Ayres.  Map,  &c.  8vo,  18*. 


A  WINTER  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES, 

Described  in  Familiar  Letters  to  HENRY  CLAY,  of  Ken- 
tucky. By  JOSEPH  JOHN  GURNEY,  of  Earlham.  Third 
Edition.  8vo,  5*. 


TRAVELS  TO  BOKHARA,  AND  VOYAGE 

UP  THE  INDUS.  By  LIEUT.-COL.  SIR  ALEX.  BURNES. 
Second  Edition.  Map  and  Plates.  3  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  18*. 

ii. 

A  JOURNEY  TO  THE  SOURCE  OF  THE 
RIVER  OXUS,  by  the  Indus,  Kabul,  and  Badakhshan. 
By  Lieut.  JOHN  WOOD,  Indian  Navy.  With  Map.  8vo,14*. 

in.  , 

MOORCROFT  AND  TREBECK'S  TRAVELS 

IN  THE  HIMALAYAN  PROVINCES  OF  H1NDOSTAN 
AND  THE  PUNJAB,  in  Ladakh  and  Kashmir,  in  Pesha- 
war, Kabul,  Kunduz,  and  Bokhara.  With  Illustrations 
and  a  Map.  2  vols.  8vo,  30*. 

SIX  MONTHS  IN  CHINA. 

By  LORD  JOCELYN,  late  Military  Secretary  to  the  Chinese 
Mission.  With  Views  of  CH  (JSAN  HARBOUR,  and  the  GREAT 
WALL  OF  CHINA.  Third  Edit  tun.  Fcap.  8vo,  5*.  6d. 

A   JOURNEY    THROUGH    ARABIA   PE- 

TR.EA  TO  MOUNT  SINAI  AND  THE  EXCAVATED 
CITY  OF  PETRA,  the  EDOM  of  the  Prophecies.  By 
M.  LEON  DE  LABORDE.  Plates,  Woodcuts,  and  Maps. 
Second  Edition.  8vo,  18*. 


STANDARD  WORKS. 


EXCURSION  IN  ASIA  MINOR  IN  1838, 
Including  a  Visit  to  several  unknown  and  undescribed 
Cities  of  Ancient  Lycia  and  Pamphylia.    By  CHARLES 
FALLOWS.    Plates  and  Woodcuts.    Imperial  8vo,  28*. 

vn. 
DISCOVERIES  MADE  IN  ANCIENT  LY- 

CIA  ;  being  a  Journal  kept  during  a  Second  Excursion  in 
Asia  Minor  in  1840.  By  CHARLES  FELLOWS.  With  Plates 
and  Woodcuts.  Imperial  8vo,  21.  2s. 


RESEARCHES  IN  ASIA  MINOR,  PONTUS, 
AND  ARMENIA  ;  with  some  Account  of  the  Antiquities 
and  Geology  of  those  Countries.  By  W.  I.  HAMILTON, 
Secretary  to  the  Geological  Society.  With  Map,  and 
Illustrative  Engravings.  2  vols.  8vo. 


THE  BRITISH  SETTLEMENTS  IN  THE 
STRAITS  OF  MALACCA,  including  Penang,  Malacca, 
and  Singapore.  By  LIEUT.  NEWBOLD,  3d  Regt.  Madras  L. 
Infantry.  2  vols.  8vo,  26*. 

x. 

NARRATIVE  OF  A  JOURNEY  THROUGH 

THE   UPPER   PROVINCES   OF  INDIA.     By  the  late 
BISHOP  HEBER.        Fourth  Edition.    3  vols.  8vo,  30*. 


RUSSIA  UNDER  NICHOLAS  THE  FIRST. 

Translated  from  the  German.  By  Captain  ANTHONY  C. 
STERLING,  73rd  Regiment.  Fcap.  8vo,  5*. 

XII. 

A  NARRATIVE  OF  A  JOURNEY  FROM 

CALCUTTA  TO  EUROPE,  by  Way  of  Egypt.  By  the 
late  MRS.  CHARLES  LUSHINGTON.  Second  Edition.  Post 
8vo,  8*.  6d. 

XIII. 

TRAVELS  IN  THE  TRANS-CAUCASIAN 
PROVINCES  OF  RUSSIA.  By  CAPTAIN  RICHARD  WIL- 
BRAHAM.  Plates.  8vo.  18*. 


A  GEOGRAPHICAL,  STATISTICAL,  AND 
HISTORICAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  HINDOSTAN,  AND 
THE  ADJACENT  COUNTRIES.  By  WALTER  HAMIL- 
TON. Maps.  2  vols.  4to,  4Z.  14*.  6d. 


CAIRO,  PETRA,  AND  DAMASCUS,  DE- 
SCRIBED, from  Original  Notes  made  during  a  Tour  in 
those  Countries,  in  1839.  By  JOHN  G.  KINNEAR.  Post 
8vo,  9*.  6d. 


(Europe. 

HUNGARY  AND  TRANSYLVANIA, 

With  Remarks  on  their  Condition,  Social,  Political,  and 
Economical.  By  JOHN  PAGET.  With  Engravings,  Wood- 
cuts, and  Map.  2  vols.  8vo,  30*. 


AUSTRIA. 

Being  a  Narrative  of  Travels,  with  Remarks  on  the  Social 
and  Political  Condition  of  that  Country.    By  PETER  EVAN 

TURNBULL.      2  VOlS.  8VO,  24*. 


A  CLASSICAL  TOUR  IN  ATTICA,  AND 
RESIDENCE  IN  ATHENS.  By  the  REV.  CHRISTOPHER 
WORDSWORTH,  D.D.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Second 
Edition.  8vo,  12*. 


DOMESTIC  MANNERS  OF  THE  RUSSIANS. 

Described  from  a  Year's  Residence  in  that  Country,  chiefly 
in  the  Interior.  By  the  Rev.  R.  LISTER  VENABLES,  M.A. 
Post  8vo,  9*.  6d. 

v. 

TRAVELS  IN  CRETE. 

By  ROBERT  PASHLEY,   A.M.,   Fellow  of  Trinity  CY 
Cambridge.    With  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts.    2  vols. 
8vo,  21.  2s. 

VI. 

VISIT  TO  THE  IONIAN  ISLANDS,  ATHENS, 
AND  THE  MOREA.  By  EDWARD  GIFFARD.  With 
Views.  Post  8vo,  12*. 

VII. 

PORTUGAL  AND  GALLICIA, 

Described  from  Notes  of  a  Journey  in  those  Countries. 
By  the  EARL  OF  CARNARVON.  Second  Edition.  2  vols. 
post  8vo,  21*. 

vnr. 

BUBBLES  FROM  THE  BRUNNEN  OF 

NASSAU.     Sixth  Edition.    J6mo,  5*. 

DATES  AND  DISTANCES; 

Showing  what  may  be  done  in  a  Tour  of  Sixteen  Months 
upon  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Post  8vo,  8*.  6d. 


SWITZERLAND  ;  OR,  A  JOURNAL  OF  A 

TOUR    AND    RESIDENCE    IN    THAT    COUNTRY. 

Followed  by  a  General  View  of  its  History.    By  S.  SIMOND. 
Second  Edition.   2  vols.  8vo,  24*. 


A  RESIDENCE  ON  THE  SHORES  OF  THE 
BALTIC  ;  described  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  Friends  at 
Home.  By  A  LADY.  With  Etchings.  2  vols.,  Post  8vo. 

XII. 

AN    ACCOUNT    OF    THE    GYPSIES    OF 

SPAIN,  with  a  Collection  of  their  SONGS  and  POETRY,  and 
VOCABULARY  of  their  Language.  By  GEORGE  BORROW,  late 
Agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  Spain. 
2  vols.  post  8vo,  18*. 

XIII. 

DESCRIPTIVE  TOUR  IN  LOMBARDY, 
TYROL,  and  BAVARIA.  By  JOHN  BARROW.  Post  8vo. 

XIV. 

LETTERS  FROM  ITALY  TO  A  YOUNGER 

SISTER.  By  CATHARINE  TAYLOR.  2  vols.  post  8vo, 
8*.  6d.  each. 

xv. 

TOUR  IN  NORMANDY. 

By  H.  G.  KNIGHT,  M.P,    Second  Edition.    Post  8vo, 


GUIDE-BOOKS     FOR    TRAVELLERS. 

1. 
HAND-BOOK    FOR    TRAVELLERS     ON 

THE  CONTINENT.  Being  a  Guide  to  Holland  and 
Belgium — to  the  Rhine  from  Holland  to  Switzerland— to 
Prussia  and  Northern  Germany.  Fourth  Edition.  Map. 
Post  8vo,  10*. 

2. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  TO  THE  HAND-BOOK  FOR 

TRAVELLERS  ON  THE  CONTINENT.  A  Series  of  21 
Maps  of  the  most  frequented  roads  through  HOLLAND, 
BELGIUM,  and  GERMANY,  and  48  Plans  of  the  Principal 
Towns  on  the  Continent.  Beautifully  engraved  and 
coloured.  Post  8vo,  12*. 


STANDARD  WORKS. 


A  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN 
SOUTHERN  GERMANY.  Being  a  Guide  to  Bavaria- 
Austria— Tyrol— Salzburg— the  Austrian  and  Bavarian 
Alps,  and  the  Descent  of  the  Danube,  from  Ulm  to  the 
Black  Sea.  Second  Edition.  Map.  PostSvo,  10*. 
4. 

A  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN 
SWITZERLAND,  SAVOY,  and  PIEDMONT.  Map. 
Post  8vo,  10*. 

5. 

A  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN 
NORTHERN  EUROPE.  Being  a  Guide  to  DENMARK, 
NORWAY,  SWEDEN,  and  RUSSIA.  Map  and  Plans. 
Post  8vo,  12*. 

6. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN  THE 
EAST.  Being  a  Guide  to  Malta,  the  Ionian  Islands,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Constantinople,  and  Asia  Minor.  Maps.  Post 
8vo.,  15*. 

7. 

A  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN 
SOUTHERN  ITALY  AND  SICILY.  With  large  Tra- 
velling Maps.  Post  8vo.  (In  the  Press.) 

8. 

A  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN 
NORTHERN  ITALY.  With  Map.  PostSvo.  (In  the  Prat.) 

9. 

A  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN 
FRANCE.  With  Map.  Post  8vo.  (7n  the  Press.) 

JO. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN 
EGYPT.  By  Sir  GARDNER  WILKINSON.  With  Maps. 
Post  8vo.  (In  the  Press. ) 

11. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN 
SPAIN.  With  elaborate  Travelling  Maps.  Post  8vo.  (In 
the  Press.) 


12. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN  THE 
NORTHERN  AND  MIDLAND  COUNTIES  OF  ENG- 
LAND ;  including  the  Lakes  df  Cumberland,  Yorkshire, 
North  and  South  Wales,  Derbyshire,  the  Manufacturing 
Districts,  <kc.  With  Map.  Post  8vo.  (In  the  Press.) 

13. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN  THE 
SOUTHERN  AND  WESTERN   COUNTIES   OF  ENG- 
LAND.   PostSvo.    (In  the  Press.) 
14. 

THE  HAND-BOOK  FOR  LONDON,  PAST 
AND  PRESENT;  INTENDED  AS  A  COMPLETE  GUIDE  TO 
STRANGERS,  and  a  Book  of  agreeable  Reference  for  the  In- 
habitants, in  the  Localities  and  Antiquities  of  the  British 
Metropolis.  By  T.  CKOFTON  CROKER.  Post  8vo.  (In  the 
Press.) 

15. 

GUIDE  TO  THE  HIGHLANDS  AND  IS- 
LANDS OF  SCOTLAND;  including  Orkney  and  Zetland. 
By  GEORGE  and  PETER  ANDERSON,  of  Inverness.  With  a 
Map.  Fcap.  8vo,  16*. 

16. 

A    HOME    TOUR    THROUGH    VARIOUS 

PARTS  OF  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  and  IRELAND, 
including  the  Channel  Islands  and  Isle  of  Man.  By  SIR 
GEORGE  HEAD.  Third  Edition.  2  vols.  Post  8vo,  12*. 

17. 
A  SUMMER'S  DAY  AT  WINDSOR  CASTLE, 

AND  VISIT  TO  ETON.  Being  a  Guide  to  the  Palace, 
Picture  Gallery,  and  Gardens.  By  EDWARD  JESSE. 
With  Engravings.  Fcap.  8vo,  5*. 


A  SUMMER'S  DAY  AT  HAMPTON  COURT; 

Being  a  Guide  to  the  Palace,  Picture  Gallery,  and  Gardens. 
By  EDWARD  JESSE.  Fourth  Edition.  With  Engravings. 
Fcap  8vo,  5*. 


POLITICS,  STATISTICS,  &c. 


THE  STATE  IN  ITS  RELATIONS  WITH 

THE  CHURCH.     By  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P.    Fourth 
Edition.    2  vols.  8vo,  18*. 


CHURCH  PRINCIPLES  CONSIDERED  IN 
THEIR  RESULTS.  By  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P.  8vo,  12*. 

in. 

THE  PARLIAMENTS  AND  COUNCILS  OF 
ENGLAND.  Chronologically  arranged  from  the  Reign 
of  William  I.  to  the  Revolution  in  1688.  By  CHARLES 
HENRY  PARKY,  M.D.  8vo,  30*. 


A  NARRATIVE 

By  SIR  FRANCIS  HEAD,  Bart.    Third  Edition.    8ro,  12*. 


AN  HISTORICAL  INQUIRY   INTO   THE 

PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  THE  PRE- 
CIOUS METALS,  from  the  Earliest  Ages.  By  WILLIAM 
JACOB,  F.R.S.  2  vols.  8vo,  24*. 


VI. 


THE  AFRICAN  SLAVE-TRADE,  AND  ITS 

REMEDY.     By   SIR   THOMAS    FOWELL  BUXTON,    Bart. 
Second  Edition.    With  Map  of  Africa,    8vo,  5*. 

vn. 
AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF 

WEALTH,  AND  ON  THE  SOURCES  OF  TAXATION. 
PART  I.— RENT.    By  the  REV.  R.  JONES,  A.M.  8vo,  7*.  6d. 

VIII. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  INDIA. 

By  SIR  JOHN  MALCOLM.    8vo,  15*. 

IX. 

ON  FINANCIAL  REFORM. 
By  SIR  H.  PARNELL,  Bart.,  M.P.  Fourth  Edit.  18mo,  7*.  6d. 

x. 

THE  PROGRESS  AND  PRESENT  POSI- 
TION OF  RUSSIA  IN  THE  EAST.  New  Edition,  with  a 
Map  showing  the  Encroachments  of  Russia.  8vo,  6*. 

CONSIDERATIONS  ON  NATIONAL  EDU- 
CATION. By  SARAH  AUSTIN.  Fcap.  8vo,  3*.  6d. 
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STANDARD  WORKS. 


CLASSICAL  LITERATURE  AND  LANGUAGE. 


A  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE. 

By  AUGUSTUS  MATTHI.E.  Translated  from  the  German 
by  E.  V.  BLOMFIELD,  M.A.  Fifth  Edition.  Revised  by 
JOHN  KENRICK,  M.A.  2  vols.  8vo,  30*. 

TI. 
A  SHORTER  GREEK  GRAMMAR, 

For  the  Use  of  Schools,  Abridged  from  the  Grammar  of 
Matthia?.  By  the  Bishop  of  London.  Seventh  Edition, 
revised  by  the  REV.  J.  EDWARDS,  M.A.,  Second  Master  of 
King's  College  School.  12mo,  3*. 


GRAMMATICS  RUDIMENTA, 

in    Usum  Scholarum.      By  the  REV.  CHARLES  WORDS- 


WORTH, M,  A.,  Second  Master  of  Winchester  School. 
tio  Tertia.    I2mo,  3$.  6d. 


Edi- 


A  SIMPLIFIED  LATIN  GRAMMAR, 

Including  Exercises  and  Vocabularies.  By  the  REV. 
WALTER  P.  POWELL,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  Grammar 
School  at  Clitheroe.  12mo,  3*.  6d. 

v. 

BUTTMAN'S  LEXILOGUS'; 

Or,  a  Critical  Examination  of  the  Meaning  and  Etymology 
of  various  Greek  Words  and  Passages  in  Homer,  Hesiod, 
and  other  Greek  Writers.  Translated,  with  Notes,  by  the 
REV.  J.  R.  FISHLAKE.  Second  Edition.  8vo,  14*. 

VI. 

BUTTMAN'S  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  IR- 
REGULAR GREEK  VERBS  ;  with  all  the  Tenses  that 
are  Extant— their  Formation,  Meaning,  and  Usage,  ac- 
companied by  a  Complete  Index.  Translated  with  Notes, 
by  the  REV.  J.  R.  FISHLAKE.  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

VII. 

A  NEW  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY. 

For  the  Use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  One  closely-printed 
volume,  8vo.  In  preparation. 

VIII. 

A  POPULAR  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PUBLIC 

AND    PRIVATE    LIFE    OF  THE    ANCIENT    GREEKS. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  HENRY  HASE.  Fcap.  8vo, 
5*.  6d. 

IX. 

INTRODUCTION    TO    THE    STUDY    OF 

THE  GREEK  CLASSIC  POETS.     By  HENRY  NELSON 

COLERIDGE,  M.A.    Second  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  7*.  6d. 

x. 
THE  DOMESTIC  LIFE  AND  MANNERS 

OF  THE  ROMANS.  Translated  from  the  German  of  PRO- 
FESSOR BECKER,  of  Leipsig.  With  Illustrations.  2  vols. 
post  8vo. 

MULLER'S  DORIANS ; 

THE  HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE  DORIC 
RACE.  Translated  from  MULLER,  by  HENRY  TUFNEL 
M.P.,  and  GEORGE  CORNEWALL  LEWIS,  A.M.  Seconc 
Edition.  Maps.  2  vols.  8vo,  26*. 

XII. 

THE  COEPHOROE  OF  ^SCHYLUS. 

A  New  Edition  of  the  Text,  edited  with  English  Notes,  by 
the  REV.  T.  WILLIAMSON  PEILE,  M.  A.,  Head  Master  o 
Repton  School.  8vo.  12*. 


THE  AGAMEMNON  OF  AESCHYLUS. 

A  New  Edition  of  the  Text.    Edited,  with  English  Notes, 
iy  the  REV.  THOMAS  WILLIAMSON  PEILE,  M.A.    8vo,  12s. 


THE  PLAYS  OF  ARISTOPHANES, 

Edited,  with  English  Notes,  by  THOMAS  MITCHELL,  A.M. 
5vo,  10*.  each.  1.  THE  ACIIARNENSES.— 2.  THE 
WASPS.— 3.  THE  KNIGHTS.— 4.  THE  CLOUDS.— 5. 
THE  FROGS.  15*. 


ESSAYS   ON   THE   BIRDS,  CLOUDS,  &c. 

OF  ARISTOPHANES.  By  J.  W.  SUVERN.  Translated  by 
W.  R.  HAMILTON,  F.R.S.  2  vols.  post  8vo,  4*.  6d.  each. 

XVI. 

THE  PUBLIC  ECONOMY  OF  ATHENS. 

To  which  is  added,  A  Dissertation  on  the  Silver  Mines  of 
Laurion.  Translated  from  the  German  of  AUGUSTUS 
B(ECKH,  by  GEORGE  CORNEWALL  LEWIS,  A.M.  New  Edition. 
2  vols.  8vo.  In  preparation. 


SPECIMENS  AND  FAC-SIMILES  OF  AN- 
CIENT WRITINGS  discovered  on  the  WALLS  and  STREETS 
of  POMPEII.  By  the  REV.  CHRISTOPHER  WORDSWORTH, 
M.A.  With  Woodcuts.  8vo,  5*. 


AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND  FORMA- 
TION OF  THE  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES.  By  GEORGE 
CORNEWALL  LEWIS,  A.  M.  New  Edition.  8vo,  12*. 


INDEX  OF  QUOTATIONS  FROM  GREEK 
AUTHORS  contained  in  the  FIFTH  EDITION  OF  BLOM- 
FIELD'S  TRANSLATION  OF  MATTHI^E'S  GREEK  GRAM- 
MAR. Second  Edition.  8vo,  7*.  6d. 


GREEK  VERBS,  THEIR  LEADING  FOR- 
MATIONS, IRREGULARITIES,  AND  DEFECTS.     For 

the  use  of  Students  at  School  or  College.  By  A.  N.  CAR- 
MICHAEL,  one  of  the  Classical  Masters  in  the  Edinburgh 
Academy.  Post  8vo,  8*.  6d. 


EXERCISES  IN  LATIN  ELEGIACS  ; 

Or,  a  Collection  of  English  Notes,  admitting  of  Easy  Ver- 
sion into  Latin  Hexameters  and  Pentameters,  with  Prefa- 
tory Rules.  By  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  OXENHAM,  Lower  Master 
of  Harrow  School.^l2mo.  (In  the  Press.) 

xxn. 
M.    TULLII    CICERONIS    DE    OFFICIIS 

LIBRI  TRES;  DE  SENECTUTE,  ET  DE  AM1C1T1A, 
DIALOG!:  Cum  notis  Variorum  Selectis,  imprimis  lli:r- 
SINGERORUM,ZUMPTII,  et  GERNHARDi,  in  Usum  Scholarum. 
Edidit  CAR.  WORDSWORTH,  M.A.  12mo.  (In  the  Press.) 

XXIII. 

HOMERUS  ;  PART  FIRST. 

By  the  Rev.  JOHN  WILLIAMS,  A.M.,  F.R.S.E.,  Rector  of  the 
Edinburgh  Academy,  and  Archdeacon  of  Cardigan.  Hvo. 


STANDARD  WORKS. 


EDUCATION  AND  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


MRS.  MARKHAM'S  HISTORY   OF  ENG- 

L  A  N  D.    For  the  Use  of  Young  Persons.    Eighth  Edition, 
with  Wood  Engravings.    2  vols.  12mo,  12*. 

MRS.  MARKHAM'S  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE. 

Fourth  Edition,  with  Wood  Engravings.  2  vols.  12mo,  12s. 

in. 
MRS.  MARKHAM'S  HISTORY  OF  MALTA, 

the  KNIGHTS  ov  RHODES,  and  the  HISTORY  OF  POLAND. 
With  Woodcuts.     12mo,  6*. 

SENTENCES  FROM  THE  PROVERBS 
AND  THE  BOOK  OF  ECCLESIASTES,  in  English, 
French,  Italian,  and  German.  For  the  Use  of  Young 
Persons.  By  a  LADY.  16mo,  3*.  6d. 

LITTLE  ARTHUR'S  HISTORY  OF  ENG- 
LAND. By  LADY  CALLCOTT.  New  Edition.  With  Wood- 
cuts, 18mo,  3s.  half -bound. 

BERTHA'S  JOURNAL  DURING  A  VISIT 
TO  HER  UNCLE.  Comprising  a  variety  of  interesting  In- 
formation for  Young  Persons,  arranged  for  every  Day  in 
the  Year.  Fourth  Edition.  12mo,  Is.  6d.  half-bound. 


CONVERSATIONS  ON  NATURE  AND  ART ; 

For  the  Information  and  Amusement  of  Young  Persons. 
By  A  LADY.  2  vols.  12mo,  13*.  half-bound. 

VI II. 

GARRY  OWEN  ;  OB,  THE  SNOW  WOMAN. 
And  POOR  BOB  THE  CHIMNEY-SWEEPER.  By 
MARIA  EDGEWORTH.  With  Woodcuts.  2s.  6d.  half-bound. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  LATE  WAR, 

With  Sketches  of  Napoleon,  Nelson,  and  Wellington,  in 
the  style  of  "  STORIES  FOR  CHILDREN."  18mo,  2*.  6d. 
half-bound. 

STORIES  FOR  CHILDREN, 

From  the  History  of  England.  Thirteenth  Edition.  18mo, 
3*.  half-bound. 

GOSPEL  STORIES  FOR  CHILDREN. 

An  Attempt  to  render  the  chief  Events  of  the  Life  of  Our 
Saviour  intelligent  and  profitable  to  Young  Children. 
New  Edition.  18mo,  3*.  6d.  half-bound. 

XII. 

PROGRESSIVE  GEOGRAPHY  FOR 
CHILDREN.  By  the  Author  of  "STORIKS  FOR  CHILDREN." 
Third  Edition.  12mo,  2*.  half-bound. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  SPORTING. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  GEOLOGY  ; 

Or,  the  Modern  Changes  of  the  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants 
considered  as  Illustrative  of  Geology.  By  CHARLES  LYELL, 
IP.G.S.  Sixth  Edition,  revised.  With  250  Woodcuts, 
Plates  and  Maps.  3  vols.  12mo.  24*. 


ELEMENTS  OF  GEOLOGY, 
ior  the  Use  of  Beginners.    By  CHARLES  LYELL,  F.G.S. 
Second   Edition,  revised.     With  300  Woodcuts,  Figures 
M  Fossils,  &c.    2  vols.  12mo. 

in. 

CONSOLATIONS  IN  TRAVEL  ; 
OR,  THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  A  PHILOSOPHER.    By  SIR 
HUMPHRY  DAVY.    Fourth  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  6*. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  NATURALIST. 

'fourth  Edition,  with  Woodcuts.    Post  8vo,  9*.  6d. 

GLEANINGS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

EDWARD  JESSE.     Fourth  Edition,  with   Woodcuts. 
B  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  12*. 

PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTIONS  IN  GAR- 
DENING FOR  LADIES.  By  MRS.  LOUDON.  With  many 
illustrative  Woodcuts.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  6*. 

THE  GEOLOGY  OF  ^SILURIAN  REGION,! 

Or  Border  Counties  of  England  and  Wales  ;  comprehending 
ft  Description  and  Classification  of  the  Older  Rocks,  with 
Notices  and  Sections  of  the  Coal-fields,  &c.  &c.  By  RODE- 
RICK I.MPEY  MURCHISON,  F.R.S.  With  large  Geological 
Map,  am',  numerous  Plates  of  Organic  Remains.  2  vols. 
royal  4to,  81.  8s. 


VIII. 

A  POPULAR  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 
NATURAL  SYSTEM  OF  PLANTS,  according  to  the 
Classification  of  Professor  DE  CANDOLLE.  By  MRS.  LOU- 
DON.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Fcap.  8vo.  (In  the 
Press.) 

IX. 

ILLUSTRATIONS    OF    THE    GEOLOGY 

OF  YORKSHIRE.  By  JOHN  PHILLIPS.  PART  I— THE 
YORKSHIRE  COAST.  Plates  and  Map.  4to,  It  11*.  6d. 
PART  II. —  THE  MOUNTAIN-LIMESTONE  DISTRICT. 

Map  and  25  Plates.    4to,  21.  Us.  6d. 


THE  ART  OF  DEER-STALKING. 

Illustrated  by  a  Narrative  of  a  few  Days'  Sport  in  the 
Forest  of  Atholl.  By  WILLIAM  SCROPE,  F.L.S.  With 
Illustrations,  by  EDWIN  and  CHARLES  LANDSEER,  R.A. 
New  Edition.  Royal  8vo,  21.  2s. 


SALMONIA  ;  OR,  DAYS  OF  FLY-FISHING. 

A  Series  of  Conversations  on  the  Art  of  Fly-fishing  for  the 
Species  and  Varieties  of  the  Salmon,  and  on  the  Habit  of 
these  Fishes.  By  the  late  SIR  HUMPHRY  DAVY.  Third 
Edition.  With  Engravings  and  Woodcuts.  Fcap.  8vo,  12*. 

XII. 

THE  CHASE— THE  TURF— AND  THF 
ROAD.  ByNiMRoo.  Illustrated  with  Thirteen  Plates  ly 
ALKEN,  and  a  Portrait  of  NIMROD.  8vo,  J6*. 


MAXIMS  AND  HINTS  FOR  AN   ANGLER, 

AND  MISERIES  OF  FISHING.  With  MAXIMS  AND 
HINTS  FOR  A  CHESS-PLAYER.  By  RICHARD  PKNN, 
F.R.S.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  7*.  6d. 


STANDARD  WORKS. 


ART,  SCIENCE,  AND  MEDICINE. 


ESSAY  ON  ARCHITECTURE. 

By  the  late  THOMAS  HOPE.  With  nearly  100  Plates,  and 
an  Index.  Third  Edition.  2  vols.  royal  8vo,  40*. 

ART  AND  ARTISTS  IN   ENGLAND  ; 

Being  Descriptions  of  the  Public  and  Private  Collections 
of  Works  of  Art,  Sketches  of  Society,  &c.  By  DR.WAAGEN, 
of  Berlin.  3  vols.  post  8vo,  31*.  6d> 

m. 

COMPANION  TO  THE  PUBLIC  AND  PRI- 
VATE GALLERIES  OF  PICTURES  AND  SCULPTURE, 
IN  AND  NEAR  LONDON.  By  MRS.  JAMESON.  PostSvo. 
(In  the  Press.) 

HAND-BOOK  OF  PAINTING; 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  FRANZ  KUGLER.  By 
A  LADY.  Edited  with  Notes  by  CHARLES  LOCK  EASTLAKE, 
R.A.  2  vols.  Post  8vo.  (In  the  Press.) 

GOETHE'S  THEORY  OF  COLOURS. 

Translated  from  the  German ;  and  Edited,  with  Notes,  by 
CHARLES  LOCK  EASTLAKE,  R.A.  Plates.  8vo,  12*. 

THE  NINTH  BRIDGEWATER  TREATISE. 

By  CHARLES  BABBAGE.    Second  Edition.    8vo,  9*.  6d. 
vu. 

THE  CONNEXION  OF   THE   PHYSICAL 

SCIENCES.  By  MARY  SOMERVILLB.  Fifth  Edition.  Fcap. 
8vo,  10*.  6d. 

vn  r. 

FACTS  IN  VARIOUS  SCIENCES,  TO 
ASSIST  THE  MEMORY.  New  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,6*.6d. 

THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  REPORTS. 
1st  &  2d  MEETING  AT  YORK  &  OXFORD,  1831-32. 8vo,  13s.6d> 
,  AT  CAMBRIDGE,  1833.  8vo,  12*. 


3rd 

4th 
5th 
6th 
7th 
8th 
9th 
10th 


AT  EDINBURGH,  1834.    8vo,  15*. 

AT  DUBLIN,  1835.    8vo,  13*.  6d. 

AT  BRISTOL,  1836.    8vo,  12*. 

AT  LIVERPOOL,  18.^7-    8vo,  16*.  6d. 

AT  NEWCASTLE,  1838.    8vo,  15*. 

AT  BIRMINGHAM,  1839.    8vo,  13*.  6d. 

AT  GLASGOW,  1840.    8vo,  15*. 


A  HAND-BOOK  ; 

Or,  Short,  Convenient,  and  Intelligible  DICTIONARY  OF 
TERMS  used  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  By  WALTER 
HAMILTON,  M.R.A.S.  Fcap.  8vo,  9*.  6d. 


TREATISE  ON  PRACTICAL  SURVEY- 
ING AND  MILITARY  SKETCHING  ;  for  the  Use  of 

Young  Officers  and  Others.   By  G.  D.  BURR.    8vo,  10*.  6d. 

XII. 

INSTRUCTIONS  ON  SKETCHING  GROUND 
WITHOUT  INSTRUMENTS.  With  illustrative  Wood- 
cuts. 8vo,  2*.  6d. 

xiir. 

SOME  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  METHODS 
USED  IN  POINTING  GUNS  AT  SEA.  By  CAPTAIN  JOHN 
HARVEY  STEVENS.  8vo,  3*. 

TREATISE  ON  NAVAL  GUNNERY  ; 

For  the  Instruction  and  Examination  of  Officers,  and  for 
the  Training  of  Seamen  Gunners.  By  MAJOR-GEN.  SIR 
HOWARD  DOUGLAS.  Second  Edition.  8vo,  15*. 

xv. 

POPULAR  ESSAYS  ON  SOME  OF  THE 
MOST  IMPORTANT  DISEASES.  By  SIR  HENRY  HAL 
FORD,  Bart.,  M.D.  Second  Edition.  Post  8vo, 6*.  (id. 

ON  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  MORAL 
FEELINGS.  By  JOHN  ABERCROMBIE,  M.D.  Fifth  Edition 
Fcap.  8vo,  5*. 

xvir. 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

By  JOHN  ABERCROMBIE,  M.D.  Third  Edition.  Fcap.  8?o 
6*. 

XVIII. 

ON  THE  INTELLECTUAL  POWERS  AN! 

THE  INVESTIGATION  OF  TRUTH.  By  JOHN  ABER 
CROMBIE,  M.D.  Tenth  Edition.  Post  8vo,  8*.  M. 

ON  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  DISEASE! 
PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN.  By  the  late  DR.  GOOCH.  Secot3[ 
Edition.  8vo,  12*. 

ELEMENTS   OF   THE   PATHOLOGY  Of 

THE  HUMAN  MIND.  By  THOMAS  MAYO,  M.I).  Fcap. 
8vo,  5*.  6d. 

ESSAYS    ON    THE    MOST    IMPORTAlB 
DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.    By  ROBERT  FERGUSON, 
Post  8vo,  9*.  6d. 

XXII. 

ON    THE   SANATIVE    INFLUENCE    OT, 
CLIMATE.    With  an  Account  of  the  best  Places  of  R< 
sort  for  Invalids  in  England  and  the  South  of  Europe,  &c 
By  SIR  JAMES  CLARK,  Bart.,  M.D.    Third  Edition,  revise*' 
Post  8vo.    10*.  6d. 


$erto*tcal  OTorfeS. 

THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

8vo,  6*. 

LIST  OF  THE  ROYAL  NAVY  OF  GREAT 

BRITAIN.    Published  Quarterly.    2*.    By  Authority. 

THE  NAUTICAL  ALMANACK. 

Considerably  Enlarged  and  Improved.    5*.    1843. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  ROYAL  AGRICULTU- 
RAL SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND.    8vo. 

THE  NEW  ARMY  LIST. 

Edited  by  LIEUT.  HART.    Published  Quarterly.    8vo,  5*. 

JOURNAL    OF   THE    ROYAL    GEOGRA- 
PHICAL SOCIETY.    With  Maps,  Plans,  &c.    8vo. 


Coo&eri). 


A  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  DOMESTIC  COOKER* 

Founded  upon  principles  of  economy  and  practical  knoff 
ledge,  adapted  to  the  use  of  Private  Families,  by  a  L* 
(Mrs.RuNDELL).  The  65th  Edition,  improved  by  the  additiot 
of  900  new  Receipts.    Fcap.  8vo,  6*. 

ii. 
THE  NEW  FAMILY  RECEIPT-BOOK  ; 

A  Collection  of  more  than  a  Thousand   trul\ 
Receipts  in  various  Branches  of  Domestic  Econ 
Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  5*.  Gd. 
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sTCH  COOK! 


THE  ART  OF  FRENCH  COOK  FRY 

By  M.  CAREMK,  some  time  Chief  of  the  Kitehen 
Majesty  George  IV.  Translated  by  WILJ.JAM 
Second  Edition.  With  73  Plates,  8vo,  15*. 


BRADBURY    AND  EVANS,   PRINTERS,    WHITEFRIARS. 
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